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“The Aztec”, “The Toltec” and ‘The 
Mayan” are three good examples of why 
more people TRAVEL AMERICAN than 
any other airline in the world. 


American’s famous DC-6 Flagships are the 
world’s finest and most modern transport 
aircraft. In spacious seats beside big picture 
windows you relax in complete confort as 
you gaze on spectacular scenery, like sun- 
rises and sunsets above the clouds, or the 
twinkling of the multicolored lights of 
many of America’s most interesting cities. 


Also, American Airlines schedules offer the 
most convenient departure and arrival ti- 
mes, whether you choose to travel by day * 
or night. So travel American whenever you bs 
go and let the Aztec, the Toltec and the 
Mayan introduce you to the finest air 
transportation to and from the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


| dake not give your friends a gift which will last through the entire year? The person 
who receives MEXICAN LIFE as a token will remember you with gratitude every month 
through 1951. No other gift you might send from Mexico abroad will prove as typically and 
originally Mexican. No other gift wil entail as little bother in sending! Let us save you 
confusion and haste in the holiday season by entering your subscriptions now. Just before 
Christmas, we will send to the recipient, together with our beautifully presented December 
number of MEXICAN LIFE, a handsome, appropriately inscribed card, announcing the gift. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


Your own or your first Gift Subscription: 
12.00 pesos in Mexico or 2 dollars, 50 cents in U.S. or Canada 
Additional gifts, up to five subscriptions, at: 
10.00 pesos in Mexico or 2 dollars 25 cents in U.S. or Canadd; from five 
subscriptions upward; 9.00 pesos in Mexico or 2 dollars 
in U.S. or Canada. 


Add two dollars each for extra postage on European 


Fill in and mail this subscription blank now! 
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WELCOMES YOU... 





with an ideal climate 
comfort aud pleasure 
all year around. 





Come to wonderful Mexico during the winter months 
—find escape from the icy blasts in a climate of everlast- 
ing springtime. Enjoy the holiday season in Mexico—the 
mammoth athletic pageant on the 20 th. of November. 
the Fiesta of Guadalupe on December 12th... the Christ- 
mas‘ celebration with their picturesque posadas, and the 
gay ushering in of the New Year... Come by land, by 


sea, by air—but come! 


You ‘Il have a delightfully different time in Mexico. 
You ‘Il relax and play in a climate that’s perfect, summer 
and winter, for health and comfort. And if you like sports, 
you ‘Il love them in Mexico... you ‘Il feel like having 
fun out of doors in this beautiful sunny land of wonderful 


times. 
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ACVEDUCTO MORELIA Mich. 





Fiestas... roaring bullfights... horse racing... 
Thrill to their color and tingling excitement. Bask on white 
shimmering beaches, dance to romantic tropical music... 
Every pleasure you can imagine is yours “south of the 


border.” 


Come to Mexico—come by train, plane or in your 
own car over gleaming, paved highways... And remember, 
your dollar in Mexico today is worth 8 pesos and 65 cen- 
tavos—40% more than two years ago. Now you can stay 
longer—do and see and enioy more for less. 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


México, City, México Avenida Juarez 89 
Cable address: DI-G=-TUR 
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WCAC 






IF BUILDING IS YOUR PROBLEM 
WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE IT. 


ENTRUST US WITH THE TASK OF 
SUPPLYING ALL YOUR NEEDS IN 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STRUCTURAL METALS, HARDWARE, MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT and BATHROOM FIXTURES 


on a positive guarantee that our prices 





are the lowest in the city. 


Our clientele includes. some of the city’s leading Architects, 
Contractors and Building Engineers, whom we are proud to 


offer as our reference. 


WE ARE AUTHORIZED AGENTS for “DELHER”and “SANITARIOS 
EL AGUILA” BATHROOM EQUIPMENT. 


We handle first quality. 


materials exclusively. 


Allow us to submit our 
estimate,and compare our 


prices—this is all we ask. 
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PROVEEDORA B.Y.C€. 


S. de R. L. de C. V. 
MONCLOVA No. 56 MEXICO, D. F. TEL, 37-49-28 


Phone us, and our representative will call immediately, without 
obligation on your part. 
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A Stable Monetary Exchange 


N RECENT months Mexico has been making not- 

able progress in reducing an unfavorable trade 

balanee and in building up gold and dollar reser- 

ves. In fact, this country’s balance of payments 
is now favorable—that is, its monetary income from 
foreign countries is now exceeding its own payments 
to them. 

Mexico’s international reserves are estimated to- 
day at more than 250 million dollars, compared with 
159 million at the end of 1949, and 95 million in 1946. 
this remarkable increase has been due largely to in- 
come from tourist traffic, which last year amounted 
to approximately 134 million dollars, compared with 
104 million in 1948. This income is expected to reach 
150 million dollars during the vourse of 1950. 

Since the beginning of the war in Korea there 
has been, moreover, an influx of speculative money 
in flight from the prospect of adverse economic chan- 
ge in the United States, and in quest of profitable 
investment. 

The swift economic change from a dollar short- 
age to a dollar excess, and the consequent increase 
in the volume of money in circulation, have tended 
to further elevate the general level of prices. The 
trend of inflation, which began ten years ago and 
has since then increased living costs by approxima- 
tely 350 percent, has been further stimulated recent- 
ly by the rapid and heavy influx of dollars. To this 
extent the growth in Mexico’s monetary wealth has 
been, for the time being, detrimental to the majority 
of its population. 

The inflationary trend is likely, however, to con- 
tinue until such time when the surplus created by in- 
flowing capital is absorbed in productive rather than 
speculative investments. And Mexico, quite fortuna- 
tely, offers almost unlimited opportunities for highly 
profitable investment in productive fields. The pro- 
cess of industrialization—whereby Mexico will event- 
ually bring up its production to a level commensur- 
ate with its consumption and thus definitely curb 
further price inflation—is progressing at an accele- 
rated pace. This is reflected by the fact that 209 new 
industrial enterprises were founded in Mexico in 
the first six months of 1950, compared with 395 en- 
terprises in the full year of 1949. 

The exchange situation, which seriously affected 
economic conditions prior to its official stabilization 
in June of 1949, has since then actually stimulated 
economic development. For this reason, recent spe- 
culations to the effect that the influx of dollars would 
tend to strengthen the Mexican peso to a degree where 
the government would find it advisable to revaluate 
it in relation to the dollar should be discounted. 


The devalued peso’s stimulus to exports and tour- 
ism has contributed very substantially to Mexico’s 
newly found stability in international finanee, hence 
it is obvious that its upward revaluation would not be 
an expedient measure at present. For despite the re- 
cent great enhancement of industrial, agricultural and 
mineral production, this country’s imports still ex- 
ceed the volume of its exports. The economy’s present 
international balance depends not on such enduring 
factors as the income from investments abroad, or 
from a permanently favorable trade, but rather on 
the unpredictable influx of ‘‘refugee’’ dollars or the 
expenditures of tourists, 


Any revaluation of the peso would tend to jeo- 
pardize the present precarious balance by stimulating 
the inflow of imports and spurring the demand for 
certain prohibited luxury goods, with the result that ef- 
fective demand would prevail over price as the domi- 
nant factor of the market. It would, moreover, se- 
riously disturb the economy, at least during the pe- 
riod of a new readjustment, and such disturbance, 
considering that the factors bearing on the market 
rate are of transitory nature, should be avoided at 
all cost. 


Although the precipitated influx of dollars has 
contributed toward inflation, in a long-range perspec- 
tive it undoubtedly must benefit Mexico. An abundant 
reserve of dollars will facilitate the realization of cur- 
rent national objectives in the field of power develop- 
ment, irrigation, rehabilitation and extension of motor 
and railroad transport, encouragement of new indus- 
tries and the furthering of a national savings and in- 
vestment tradition, 


With a federal income exceeding the commitments 
of the budget and the aid of credits from the Export- 
Import Bank and the International Bank for Recons- 
truction and Development, Mexico is moving ahead 
on all such fronts. Power development has been in- 
creased by fifty percent in three years. Irrigation 
works, including major projects in Lower California, 
Sonora and Sinaloa, besides the Faleon Dam project 
on the Rio Grande, which is now being initiated, are 
opening new and extensive regions of farm lands. In 
transportation, the new Pan-American Highway and 
the South-Eastern Railway have brought the states 
of Chiapas, Tabaseo, Campeche and Yucatan within 
reach of the markets for Mexican industries. 


These constructive achievements, and not the 
transitory phases of international finance, are the 
decisive factors of a better economic future for Me- 
xico, 
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House of the Child 


ASA del Nifio, or House of the Child, it is called 

It is located in one of the outlying districts of 

Mexico City. We entered unchallenged into the 

once-lovely grounds surrounded by many large 
and impressive buildings. We finally located tne ‘*aa- 
ministration,’’ comprising several rooms filled with 
officials, semiofficials and demisemiofficials, swamped 
with papers, busy at their desks. The institution itself 
had been founded with a grand idea behind it and 
with originally dignified surroundings, but it had 
gone to seed lamentably. It was functioning po- 
litically and with little order in its musty-dusty sur- 
roundings. There would be nothing unusual to 
record about it, then, had it not been for several 
of those charmingly human touches that one so fre- 
quently finds everywhere among the Mexican people. 
The chief official was in semiformal afternoon attire, 
which did not seem to go with the blue jeans of the 
worker governnient. He summoned a sweet sad-faced 
pretty woman of uncertain age to act as our guide 
because she spoke English—which I did not always 
understand, although she insisted she had taught it 
to the children in an Arizona school for six years. 
What to do with me and my Mexican friend brought 
on an altercation in which everyone joined and talk. 
ed at once, some of the children putting in their 
oar, interrupting the chief, contradicting and giving 
their side of the case. Finally, we got under way. 
The teacher was so proud of it all that it made it more 
pitiful. In the mechanical shop a dozen boys were 
working under difficulties with secant materials, mak- 
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By Henry Albert Phillips 


ing almost useless tin pails and toys, where they re 
auy had talent for bigger things. 

We visited our teacher’s room where she exhibit- 
ed a gentle fondness for her boys as though they had 
been her own children and actually wept over one 
boy who had had both hands cut orf because of the 
carelessness of the institution, showing how she had 
taught him to do many things like other boys. We 
went through one great dismal sleeping hall after 
another, without ornamentation save in one case, where 
a bighearted matron, who had been there twenty-five 
years, had managed to scrape up some poorly colored 
paper garlands and hung them on the dingy gas 
chandeliers, adding an imitation bouquet of tiowers 
at the head of each iron bed. She was called to meet 
us and the two women sentimentalized over the child- 
ren under their care, whom they obviously loved. Two 
noble women under whose care came only one-thirtieth 
of the orphans. Fortunately, it was the singing teacher’s 
two-hour session. Perhaps a hundred of the smaller 
boys were assembled and they sang until we had to 
leave. It was both effective and affecting. They sang 
lustily, yet sweetly, as though music were one of their 
few joys. They sang popular songs, like ‘‘Pachita,”’ 
folk songs and ‘‘The Song of the Revolution.’’ But 
the loveliest touch of all was the music room. Several 
of the larger boys clung to us and pleaded that we 
must hear them play. We found the old music mas- 
ter, a gentle soul who said that he had been in the 
States ten years. We had a wonderful time for a half 
hour while six earnest eager boys played classical 
airs on their broken-down instruments. So many of 
the children ran away, complained Sefiorita Cortes, 
our teacher-guide. No wonder, with the appaling 
drabness of the place. 

How radically different did I find the Casa Ho- 
gar, a pet idea of certain officials of the Cardenas ad- 
ministration. Notwithstanding the fact that it might 
come under the head of ‘‘Orchids for Orphans,’’ it 
deserves the earnest and studious consideration of all 
students of the New Order, owing to the fact that 
in some ways it is the most advanced experimient in 
social institutionalism in the world today. The idea 
was simple and in positive contradiction to all that 
I had seen in the Casa del Nino. Imagine, if you can, 
one hundred and fifty girls ranging in age from twel- 
ve to eighteen; the age of puberty and the ‘‘dange- 
rous age.’’ These girls never had a chance in- hnman 
society. They were all paupers from birth; acciden- 
tal offspring of prostitutes, mostly illegitimate, many 
with parents unfit or unable to care for them, but in 
the main orphans, 

I was met by Profesora Luisa Manjarrez de Bos- 
ques. the director of Casa Hogar. ‘‘My girls,’’ she 
called them and the implication was that she was their 
‘‘mother.’’ We entered first a patio with a fountain 
and flowers, surrounded by a balustraded gallery. At 
least a score of the girls were standing around drea- 
mily; others were dancing together, the latest dan- 
ces, to the musie of a radio. We passed through to 
a series of lovely gardens through which ran trellised 
porticoes. Sefiora Bosques explained that most of 
the girls had not yet returned for luncheon from the 
schools that each was allowed to choose. They were 
studying dentistry. dressmaking, nursing, shorthand 
and tvnewritine. We visited their dormitories. Aside 
from the fact that they slept in grovps in Jarge rooms, 

Continued on page 52 
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Like a Leaf in the 


(Notes from a Mexicen Diary) 


FTER having kept silent for three months, | 

finally said the words aloud this afternoon, 

for Rafael to hear. Though he was the one 

who brought it up, really. 1 only asked him 
to write out the ‘‘Cancion Mixteca’’ for me: one of 
the songs he has played often on the guitar. I wanted 
to learn it. I want to learn them all, in an effort to 
get closer... 

He was sitting at the desk in our room and I was 
sitting on the bed, mending. When I asked him, he 
uncovered the portable typewriter and wrote the song 
quickly, silently. Then he handed the paper to me 
and said quietly, ‘‘Is that the way you feel?’’ 

I didn’t know what he meant, at first, because 
I’d never really listened to the words, only the tune. 
But now I read it aloud, translating slowly in my 
inadequate Spanish : 


How far am J from the land where I was born, 
An immense nostalgia invades my thoughts, 

And to see me so alone and sad, like a leaf 

on the wind, 

Who would not wish to weep, 

Would not wish to die of sorrow... 


_ _ There was another similar verse. I glanced over 
it hurriedly and then I looked up. Rafael was running 
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By Jorge Gonzalez Camarena. 


Win 


By Theda Warren 


his fingers over the surface of the typewriter keys, 
watching me, his face perfectly quiet. 

‘‘Of course that isn’t the way I feel, Rafael! 
What a thing to ask me!’’ I said, trying to laugh. 

‘*1 think you do,’’ he said in a grave voice. ‘‘I 
hear you crying sometimes, in the nights.’’ 

I hesitated a moment, looking down at the paper. 
I felt both apology and defiance, but finally I spoke 
the truth. 

**I’m jealous,’’ I said. 

Ile was aghast. 

‘*But you can’t—I mean, there isn’t—’’ he began, 
his good English stumbling a little, as always when 
he is excited. 

‘‘Another woman? Not one, Rafa, but dozens- 
your mother, your sisters, your cousins, your aunts, 
your comadres, the neighbors—’’ 

**Chabela, are you crazy?”’ 

I knew he was not coldly angry when he called 
me by my Spanish nickname, and defiance took the 
upper hand over apology. 

‘*No. It’s just that I’m tired of sharing you with 
so many people.’’ 

“‘Dios mio, Chabela, they’re my family—my 
friends!’’ He almost laughed then, and J knew how 
ridiculous he thought it was. 

**Exactly,’’ I said coldly. ‘‘They’re your friends.’’ 
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‘‘They are your friends, too, now that you are 
my wife,’’ he said, 4nd the half smile had disappeared. 
‘‘And your relatives. They try to make you happy.’’ 

That is quite true, but I couldn’t leave it at that. 

‘*It isn’t anybody’s fault, 1 guess,’’ I said. ‘‘It’s 
just that you are so different here. You laugh and 
joke with them in Spanish, and I feel left out, Alone. 
A stranger. A foreigner.’’ 

He shook his head, appalled. ‘‘No,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
am the same, Chabela. 1 am always the same. And 
you know much Spanish. You are learning very quick- 
ly. You would learn more quickly if you would talk 
more. They are always ready to help you, to speak 
more slowiy, to explain things. But you do noi try 
as much as you might—’”’ 

That also is true. Lately, because of my jealously, 
I have been perverse, refusing to talk Spanish, refus- 
ing (not openly) to try to understand. 

‘‘It seems so hopeless, sometimes,’’ I said. ‘‘Even 
when | know the words, you are all speaking of things 
that happened before 1 came—years ago—things I’ll 
never understand.’’ 

Ile was silent for a while, still running his brown 
fingers over the keys of the typewriter, and I felt 
afraid. 

‘‘That cannot be helped, Isabel,’’ he said finally, 
in the low gentle voice that was one of the reasons 
I fell in love with him. ‘‘Time will take care of most 
of that. It is something I cannot help. In the mean- 
time, what do you want me to do?’’ 

‘‘Love me more!’’ [ wanted to ery despairingly. 
“‘Ignore them! Talk to me—in either language— 
about things they have never heard of!’’ 

Sut the patent selfishness and childishness of 
such words rang in my own ears before I said them. 
And besides, I was in mortal fear of his possible 
answer. 

‘‘Inelude me in the conversation as much as you 
cai.,’’ I said lamely, starting to ery although 1 had 
not meant to. I smiled to counterweight the tears, 
admitting the foolishness. ‘‘Tell me as often as you 
can that you love me. I guess that’s all you can do. 
I know I’m silly, Rafa.’’ 

Ile came over, then, to sit beside me on the bed. 
**My Chabela,’’ he said softly in Spanish, ‘‘you know 
well the much that I love you. I want you to be hap- 
py here, because I am so happy to have you here.’’ 

I clung to. him. and we were together again. But 
when he had ‘left to attend a meeting, I walked out 
on the azotea, the flat roof, talking to myself, arguing 
in bewilderment, * . 

The sun was just going down behind the western 
rim of mountains, throwing a crimson light over the 
snow peaks of the two voleanos, Popocatepetl and the 
Sleeping Lady. :I looked at them and thought how 
often they change—cold and remote in the pure light 
before dawn; warm and near, as now, in the flush 
of sunset. Many-faceted—like Mexico itself. 

When they ask me—these sympathetic, courteous 
people—if I am not lonely for my own country, I long 
to say, ‘‘No, I am only lonely for my husband, Rafael, 
who is sitting beside me at this moment. Ile was all 
mine in the United States but you have taken him 
away from me. Give him back!’’ 


April 


I flared up again tonight. I said to Rafael sar- 
eastically that I didn’t see how his family had man- 
aged to jive without him while he was in the States. 
I hope he didn’t fully understand me. I don’t know. 
All he said, mildly enough, was that of course they 
had managed very well. 
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I anticipated difficulties. It seems to me that I 
anticipated everything except the incredible, impos- 
sible thing—jealousy of Ratael’s family, of his heri- 
tage... 

In the United States, I promised Rafa and myself 
that I would share anything—any kind of life that 
was offered—-any number otf people—in order to be 
near him. But 1 cannot. There is my North American 
egoism—wanting to be the center, the pivot, of the 
life around me. Not content to join in the common 
struggle for a common life. Wanting to start from 
scratch, not wanting to carry on what has been in 
the making—how long? Centuries. Making me feel 
too small, too insignificant... Only these people could 
live so completely in the moment. Their resilience 
makes me cower. My own past, my own future, my 
own privacy—-these are nothing now... 

‘*We have a whole big house,’’ Rafael says. ‘‘We 
eat. We love. We are alive,’’ he says. ‘‘We are even 
healthy. There is nothing more. There is no tomor- 
row.’’ 

But I suffer in my anxiety to know tomorrow, 
to have things arranged, to plan for the future. 


And it is not as though I had given up anything! 
Every day of my life I hated teaching school. The 
small apartment in Buffalo was perfectly arranged, 
perfectly convenient—and perfectly empty. I loathed 
it. I hated coming home each night to its ordered 
perfection and cooking a meal for myself alone. There 
was no one at all close to me since the death of my 
father. Not even Philip, whom at one time I promised 
to marry. 

That was the way it was, with apartment and job 
as permanent and dreary as anything could possibly 
be—when suddenly, one night, there was Rafael in 
a night class, in his old brown leather jacket, the 
muscles of his thin jaw moving slowly in and out as 
he looked at me and listened. He was so completely 
isolated in that first moment—so ultimately alone in 
the world. That’s what threw me off, I think—I ne- 
ver got over the impression that he was utterly alone. 
But 1 know now that it was a false impression. 

You and I against the world, we said back in 
Buffalo. But it is not like that, because he is a part 
of his world whether he wants it thus or not. 


April. 


I could love this house, with the sewing and the 
bustle and the constant washing and the fragrance of 
the watered plants and the bursts of song from birds 
and humans drifting up from the patio below—I could 
love it if Rafa did not love it so much. If it were 
not a part of him like his own skin, so that, being 
one with the house, he is less one with me. If we 
could live here together as strangers, as visitors, I 
could like the house very much. Put it is Rafael’s 
kingdom. It is a pulse, a rhythm in his blood. Not 
the shell of the house, of course, which is constantly 
changing, but the Place of the Family. He is the 
moving spirit of it. Ile is everywhere—answering a 
problem here, joking with a servant there, reminis- 
cing with his mother, discipling his nephew... 

Ilow hideously dependent I have become! I who 
have’ always been so independent. I have no life, no 
thought, beyond Rafael. 


May. 


Yesterday we went to the Desert of the Lions, 
and it was like having again the first moments of our 
. Continued on page 62 
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Paving of Avenida Acueducto which connects with Avenida Coyoacan. 


ew Avenues for 


HEN four years ago Lic. Fernando Casas 
Alemin assumed charge of the municipal 
administration of the Federal District he 
formulated a program of improvements 
which would provide for the immediate as well as 
long-range needs of this swiftly growing city. 

Water, light, paving, drainage, schools, hospitals 
and parkways have comprised the salient points of 
this extensive program, with a very special emphasis 
upon the extension and modernization of. thoroughfa- 
res. During these four years the municipal govern- 
ment has radically transformed the aspect throughout 
large sections of the city by building such magnificent 
boulevards as the New Calzada de Guadalupe, the 
Avenida Insurgentes, the Avenida Chapultepee and 
the Avenida Cuauhtemoe, and is concluding at this 
time the construction of the Avenida Grl, Mariano 
Escobedo and the modernization of the Avenida Co- 
yoacin. In aggregate these major projects define a 
wide and comprehensive program which will give us 
a less congested and more comfortable and accessible 
city. 

The project of modernizing Avenida Coyoacan, 
which is now approaching its completion, extends from 
the Calle de Quintana Roo to the Boulevard Xola over 
a length of more than three and a half kilometers, 
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and represents an approximate expenditure of three 
million two hundred thousand pesos. Over the section 


_extending from Boulevard Xola to the Calle of Felix 


Cuevas its width will be that of 24 meters, distributed 
in the following manner: six meters through its mid- 
dle for street car tracks; two traffie lanes of four 
meters, and sidewalks two meters wide. Through the 
rest of its length its width will be that of twenty me- 
ters, with a similar distribution of spaca exeepting the 
traffic lanes which are four meters instead-of six in 
width. 


Traversing an extensive area through the South- 
western section of the city the modernized Avenida 
Coyoacin will greatly facilitate the flow of traffic 
to and from its center to Colonia del Valle, Coyoacan, 
and various other residential districts. It will effecti- 
vely help to solve the acute traffic problem created 
by the recent construction by the Government Pen- 
sions Department of the community dwelling center 
in Colonia del Valle, whose population is equal to a 
new small city in itself. 


Employing the most modern methods and equip- 
ment and a small army of workmen, the city admi- 
nistration intends to complete the Avenida Coyoacdn 
project before the end of this year. 


Completed section of Avenida Coyoacan, 











Avenida Acueducto in its 
completed state. 


New railbeds for street cars 
along the new Avenida Co- 
yoacan. 


Concrete paving in Avenida 
Coyoacan, 
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etty Pioneering 


HE following account of my business ventures is 

supremely unimportant in so far as the larger 

history of Mexico is concerned. The fact that 

I made or lost a little money here and there is 
only of interest to myself, and possibly to the income- 
tax collector. On the other hand, these experiences 
do, in my opinion, throw a certain light upon an as- 
pect of Mexican life which tends to be ignored, In the 
many books that have been written about the count- 
ry, one reads at great length about the activities of 
the hacendados and the great foreign capitalists; while 
the most sweeping statements are to be found about 
labour conditions. But it often seems to be forgotten 
that the conditions in the larger industries are enti- 
rely distinct from those prevailing in the rest—indeed 
the larger part—of Mexico. 

Wide areas in Mexico are still the happy hunting- 
ground of the pioneer with a small capital. Away from 
the industrial centres labour can be obtained nearly 
as cheaply as it could in the days of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores, and it is still exploited with much the 
same callousness. Cash being an almost unknown 
quantity in this more primitive Mexico, the man with, 
let us say, one thousand pounds to risk ean find far 
greater scope for his money than he could hope to do 
in a highly developed modern country. In fact. he 
ean consider himself a capitalist. The safest kind of 
mortgage in Mexico City earns from eight to ten per 
eent, whereas in England one would be lucky to get 
five. This difference is at once the measure of the 
greater risk taken by the Mexican investor and of 
his greater opportunity. Though the path of the pio- 
neer is strewn with pitfalls, there is always the chance 
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of a fortune at the end of it. On the whole the up- 
heavals of the Revolution had increased these chances 
by frightening away the more solid type of investor. 

Such, at least, were the reasonings that led me 
to try my hand in what for me was an entirely new 
field of activity. The railway for which I was working 
did no seem to offer great possibilities of reward, 
and I was consequently on the look-out for opportu- 
nities elsewhere. I was now married to a Mexican 
girl, enjoyed living in the country, and had visions 
that, if I could found some small business of my own, 
the financial problem of the future might be solved. 
Meanwhile, in order to explorc the ground, I decided 
to make one or two preliminary investments. 

The first of these ventures was in a mine. | can 
see the cautious-minded reader already throwing up 
his hands in horror, with a condemnatory ‘‘I told you 
so’’ on his lips, and, to save unnecessary suspense, 
may as well state at the outset that he is entirely 
right. I lost my money! On the other hand, unlike 
so many mining ventures in which capital has been 
sunk—using the verb in its most literal sense—this 
mine of ours did at least produce valuable ore. When 
the business was first suggested to me a great pile of 
this precious commodity, containing high percentages 
of gold and silver, lay open to inspection just in front 
of the main shaft. 

The mine was situated in the wilds of the State 
of Guerrero, some twenty miles from a small village 
called Santo Tomas on the lower reaches of the Balsas 
River. It had originally been leased to a certain 
Swede, who exploited it in a small way, extracting 
several hundred tons of good ore, although he scarce- 
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ly possessed enough money to make any real headway. 


He had installed a small five-ton mill, which never 
worked very satisfactorily and was now in a bad 
state of repair. In the end, after running up consi- 
derable debts both with his workmen and with the 
small merchants of the district, he suspended opera- 
tions, and repaired to Mexico City in search ot new 
capital, 

As a business proposition, this mine seemed pro- 
mising enough. A first-class mining engineer visited 
the property, returning with the report that there 
was plenty of ore in sight, although it was impossible 
to estimate with any precision the extent of the reser- 
ves until further excavation had been carried out. 
In Guerrero the ore occurs in pockets rather than in 
continuous veins, and when one pocket has been ex- 
hausted it often involves something of a blind search 
before the next one can be encountered. However, in 
the dump—and there was no question about this—lay 
several hundred tons of valuable ore, which simply 
waited to be milled and shipped to the smelter. 

Thus encouraged, a small group of us decided 
to form a company to take over the business from the 
Swede; the latter to receive in exchange a percent- 
age of the shares, and to become our manager at the 
mine, Our initial plans were modest enough. We would 
repair the small five-ton mill and use it to grind the 
ore of the dump. Our estimates showed that tempo- 
rary repairs could be carried out quite cheaply, and, 
as the ore was of good grade, we were assured of a 
ready market for the concentrates; indeed, our cal- 
culations foreshadowed that there would be consider- 
able profit on the operation. This surplus would be 
applied towards exploration in the mine, while a pro- 
portion would be set aside for the purchase of new 
and better mill machinery. Provided that our estima- 
tes were sound, there seemed to be no excessive ele- 
ment of risk in our plans, since the whole thing could 
be accomplished with quite a small capital. Indeed 
the total investment contemplated was not more than 
two thousand pounds. Later, if the project were pro- 
mising, we could think of increasing the scope of our 
activities, either by obtaining new ‘capital, or by 
selling out to bigger interests, who would better be 
able to undertake large-scale operations, 

Thus we started off with high hopes. I was no- 
minated Treasurer of the Company and had the task 
of sitting on the cash-box in Mexico City. That, I take 
it, is always a good strategic position in a small bu- 
siness. Soon our Swedish manager had completed his 
purchases of stores and materials, and vanished into 
the blue. The rest of us were left to await his news 
with what patience we could muster. He had promis- 
éd to have the mill working within three weeks, and, 
as soon as money had begun to come in from the sale 
of the concentrates, we would open our campaign. 

We waited and waited, but the good news that 
the mill had started never came. One of the main 
difficulties of the business—and we thought we had 
made due allowance for this in our ealeulations—lay 
in the utter badness of the eon:nunieation Our mine, 
quite literally, was situated at the hack of beyond. 
Thus supplies must be shipped by rail to Balsas, which 
might take anything up to a week. Here they were 
unloaded by our agent—an extremely incompetent 
Indian—and stored until such time as a boat could 
be obtained to take them down river to Santo To- 
mas. The craft plying on the river in question were 
of quite a primitive sort, and there was always a eert- 
ain risk of losing one’s eargo by shipwreck. From 
Santo Tomas the goods had then to be carried on 
mule-back to the mine, which lay some twenty miles 
distant over a steep mountain trail.’ We reckoned it 
reached the mine in a fortnight. Mails were equally 
quick delivery if stores despatched from Mexico City 
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subject to delay, so that a letter from the mine ar- 
rived in about the same time as it would if despatched 
from England. Even telegrams usually took more 
than a day, as there was needed an eight-hour ride 
from the mine to the nearest telegraph office. Again, 
money for the payrolls had to be carried on horse- 
back over lonely mountain trails, and as the Indians 
had no faith in bank notes—which freely circulated 
in the capital—their pay had to be sent in the form 
ot heavy silver one-peso pieces, such as could be c¢ar- 
ried in a sack on mule-back. Shipments of ore and 
concentrates must likewise be made by mule, for they 
could not be sent up-stream by boat, as the current 
in the river was too strong. The convoys of mules 
took no less than five days to reach the nearest rail- 
head, and another week or so must be wasted on the 
train before the ore could finally reach the smelter 
in Monterrey. 

The news when at last we received it was bad 
Owing to a mistake of our manager, ¢ertain essential 
parts of the mill were lacking and would have to be 
shipped down at all speed. Precious days were lost 
in their purchase and despatch, and meanwhile expen- 
ses began to pile up. One month, two months, three 
months passed, and still the mill did not start. We 
were nearing the end of our financial resources. My 
correspondence, as Treasurer, became more and more 
acriminous, and finally, thoroughly disgruntled with 
the whole thing, I decided to pay a flying visit to 
the mine to find out what really was happening. 
Frankly, I had developed a deep distrust of the effi- 
ciency and even of the good faith of our Swedish 
manager, 

My brother-in-law accompanied me on this trip 
to study certain legal aspects of the matter, while 
another brother-in-law nobly volunteered to stay per- 
manently at the mine in order to keep an eye on 
things. So the three of us set off for the wilds, duly 
reaching Balsas the same evening by bus and train. 
This small town lies on the bank of a swiftly running 
river. Here, in a hot and dingy hotel room we spent 
a miserable night. At the crack of dawn next morning 
we were off down stream aboard a primitive flatbot- 
tomed craft, which our crew of three Indians, armed 
with long poles, skilfully guided through all the dan- 
gers of this rocky and treacherous stream. Our pro- 
gress was swift, especially in the \frequent rapids 
when our speed became alarmingly great. By way of 
compensation, the scenery could not have been grand- 
er. The Balsas cuts its way through a deep gorge, 
high cliffs lining the two banks. These were broket 
here and there by wooden valleys and miniature bays, 
to which the cattle descended, wading far out into the 
cooling waters of the stream. The temperature, how- 
ever, was scorching. We enjoyed the first four hours 
of the journey thoroughly, but as the sun reached its 
zenith it beeame intolerably warm, and we could ‘do 
nothing but lie under an awning, bathed in perspira- 
tion. All the heat in the universe seeiied to ‘be’ con- 
centrated in this deep cafion. At length after twelve 
hours of this torture, we disembarked at Santo To- 
mas. 

Santo Tomas proved to be nothing but a smal} 
settlement of flimsy palm-thatched huts. An old In- 
dian introduced himself as the agent of the company, 
but he could offer us no more than his garden to ‘Sleep 
in. So after a bathe in the river, followed bya teal 
of beans and tortillas, we slung our hammocks iri the 
open, to spend an interminable night pestered by’ mos- 
quitoes and other forms of insect life. ' Early next 
morning we watched our boat set off on its returh jotr- 
ney for Balsas. the cargo having been unloaded”the 
evening before. The river was too swift for it t6’ be 
poled up stream, and the Indian crew had’ taken off 

Continitied on page 52 
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Water Color. 


On Cocos Island 


OR four days we ploughed through the restless, 
squall-swept sea. The crew spent most of the 
C time in their bunks, especially when it rained, 
but Ginger and I were too excited to remain still 
very long. Much of our time we were in the pilot 
house with Pinel, making observations, a difficult 
task, to say the least, for the sun shone through the 
clouds only at intervals. Often at night Ginger would 
steer the ship, while I lounged in a corner with the 
helmsman and talked, listening to the patter of the 
rain and the hissing of the seas as they splashed over 
the bow. 
During the brief intervals of sunlight, the ocean 
about us presented an ever changing panorama. Huge 


clouds, their upper surfaces flooded with light, scud- - 


ded across the horizon; below them, black streaks of 
rain descended in torrents into the sea. The effect 
of the white-capped clouds alternating with the black 
bands of rain, the contrast of the foam-crested, wind- 
lashed waves and the dark valleys between them, made 
a never-to-be-forgotten sight. I counted seven rain 
squalls in our immediate vicinity during one interval 
of clear weather. When the squalls rushed down upon 
us, the little ship would shiver from the impact of the 
furious waves, shake herself, and plough ahead in the 
pelting rain that cut down the visibility to a bare 
fifty feet. Lieutenant Colnett hadn’t exaggerated 
when he said, ‘‘...and the rains were so heavy as to 
obscure for hours together the Jibb Boom.’’ 

Finding Cocos after you get to the proper Jatitu- 
de is no easy matter sometimes. It is quite possible 
to sail within a mile of the island and never see it, 
since it is almost continually shrouded in clouds. And 
when the visibility is poor, it is impossible to see it 
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from a distance of half a mile off shore. Colnett re- 
cords in his log that he couldn’t see land while an- 
chored in Wafer Lay. There are also very strong 
currents along this section of coast, between the main- 
land and the island, and they are very irregular. These 
currents may set a boat fifty or even a hundred miles 
vff her course, either up or down the coast. 

At noon of the fourth day we took an observa- 
tion. The island could not be far off, but no land 
was visible through the heavy mist. Captain Pinel cut 
the engines to half and hoped that the weather would 
clear, and that sometime during the daylight hours 
Cocos would loom directly before us. But it was not 
until midnight that we reached the correct latitude. 

At 1A. M. the Captain, Ginger, and I were on the 
bow watching a school of porpoises streak through 
the phosphorescent water. Nothing else was to be seen 
through the heavy mist. Fifteen minutes later a flash 
of lightning directly ahead showed us a high, dark 
outline rising out of the enveloping fog. As we drew 
nearer it grew more distinct. Flashes of lightning 
played round the summits of its peaks, and we could 
see the palm trees silhouetted against the skyline. 
There it was, silent, mysterious, lonely. We could hear 
the seas beating against its rocky shores—Cocos Is- 
land. 


‘‘Damn my hide,’’ said Pinel, ‘‘are we north or 
south of Chatham Bay? Well, we’ll just have to cruise 
until we find it, even if we have to circumnavigate 
the island.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Now, Captain,’’ remonstrated Ginger, ‘‘you 
can’t fool us. Chatham Bay is on the north side—and 
you know north from south.’’ 
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Pinel grinned. ‘‘Young lady, you’re a better na- 
vigator than your husband—he didn’t let out a peep.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t we steam into Chatham Bay round 
that little island ahead?’’ I asked. ‘‘1 haven t gazed 
at a map of Cocos all these years for nothing. Besides, 
you should be ashamed of yourself, missing your cour- 
se by a whole half mile on a three-hundred-and-fifty- 
mile run.’’ , 

Pinel laughed. He hadn’t gotten away with a 
thing. ‘‘That’s your fault,’’ he said. ‘‘You helped 
with that last observation. Anyway, we're mighty 
lucky. One time I missed the island, and spent six 
days hunting tor it. Well, here we are.’’ 

The crew came forward and stood by the anchor 
while we inched our way past the dark shadow of 
Nuez Island into Chatham Bay. Captain Pinel had 
no time for joking now, for this was a dangerous an- 
chorage. A strong current swept between Nuez Island 
and Colnett Point, making navigation difficult. The 
head of Chatham Bay is foul ground, and a ship must 
not approach too close to shore. 

At Pinel’s command, the anchor splashed into the 
water. We had arived. ‘*We really are here,’’ Gin- 
ger said with a tremor in her voice. The rest of the 
erew turned in, but Ginger and I sat on the hatch 
holding hands, and gazing at the black, rugged land- 
scape about us. 

The east paled; the black cliffs turned to deep 
purple, which changed to blue; then ‘‘the dawn came 
up like thunder.’’ Outlined against the sun stood the 
mysterious peaks of Cocos, their summits crowned 
with verdure. The emerald waters of the bay were 
bounded on the east by red-brown cliffs over which 
tumbled sparkling waterfalls; and on the west by 
rank, tropical growth that grew down to the water’s 
edge. Between the arms of the bay was a small valley 
fringed with palms. The scene was so lovely—beyond 
anything that we had dreamed of—that words failed 
us. 
Captain Pinel came on deck. ‘‘After beakfast 
we’ll take you round and put you off at Wafer Bay; 
it’s more beautiful than Chatham, though that’s hard 
to believe,’’ he said. 

We were both too excited to eat. As the Santa 
Rosa steamed round the point of Nuez Island, and 
past another small island, Ginger and I stood on the 
bow, scarcely believing that the scene we looked at 
was real. Then before us opened out the beautiful 
expanse of Wafer Bay. On its south side a silvery 
ribbon of water tumbled down a high cliff, cascading 
nearly a thousand feet into the green foliage below. 
This was the waterfall described by Wafer. ‘‘...the 
water pours down in a cataract so as to leave a dry 
place under the spout, and form a kind of arch of 
yvater. The freshness, which the falling water gives 
in the air in this hot climate makes this a charming 
place.’’ Pirate Cove came into view. It looked as we 
had imagined it—the way a pirate cove ought to look. 
As we glided further into the bay, we could see the 
white sand beach with its background of slender coco 
palms. Behind the beach rose rugged hills covered 
with huge trees, many palms, and giant ferns. 

The north side of Wafer Bay is bounded by high 
brown cliffs. Midway between the head of the bay 
and the point, the sea pounds through a great tunnel 
to the blue waters of the other side. 

Captain Pinel ordered the anchor dropped well 
offshore, explaining that the bay was full of wrecks 
and rocks; and that at low tide one of the wrecks, 
close inshore, was visible. 

We lost no time in getting the canoe over the side 
and loaded up. Since we had more supplies than 
we could carry in one trip, Pinel ordered the dinghy 
launched to transport the surplus baggage, climbing in 
himself to accompany us. ‘‘It’s high tide now,’’ he said, 
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‘fand we can row in through a channel and land on the 
south end of the sand beach where the stream enters 
the bay.’’ 

He led the way in the dinghy. As we approached 
the channel, he pointed out the dangerous rocks to be 
avoided. There were only a few small breakers on 
the bar, and we were soon in the deep water of the 
stream. We landed on a steep sand bank shaded by 
coco-nut palms. 

Walking beneath the palms where other men had 
lived, we gazed at the wreckage that littered the 
grove, the sad remains of their occupation: trash, cans, 
parts of things that had served them, broken machi- 
nery, bottles worn-out batteries, mildewed pieces of 
cloth, a broken oar, rusted iron, pieces of radio loca- 
tors, and so on. We made our way through the wreck- 
age to three rickety sheet-iron huts, with piles of trash 
beside them. They were filthy. 

In one of the huts there was an old rusted stove, 
now useless. Outside the window, from which the 
screen had rotted away, was a pile of rotting refuse. 
All the garbage had been dumped out of the window. 
Bones of fish and pigs showed white where the rain 
had washed the other filth away. Beyond the piles 
of trash, we could see the fallen boles of coco palms, 
The whole place stank, but not only because of the 
decaying rubbish. There was a psychie stench about 
the place as well from the unloveliness of the men’s 
characters who could make such a pestilential hole out 
of this beautiful tropical island. Ginger kicked half- 
heartedly at a rusted ean; it rolled across the ground 
to keep company with a rotten coco-nut someone had 
tossed out of the door after drinking its milk. Swarms 
of house flies buzzed in our faces. The waves pound- 
ing on the clean white sand seemed to be vainly trying 
to reach this abomination, as though eager to wash 
away a stain on the landscape. 

That afternoon the Santa Rosa sailed away, leav- 
ing us alone upon the island of our dreams. But what 
a rude awakening! We felt sick. The boat’s crew had 
come ashore and picked up everything that might be 
of use to them. We were glad to see them take it, 
for we wanted none of it. Even the broken stove 
was dismantled and carted away. We stood on the 
beach and waved until Pinel and the crew were out 
of sight, and then walked slowly down the white 
strip of sand between the coco-nut grove and the bay. 
It was long past mealtime, but the filth that lay over 
everything had killed any desire we might have had 
for food. 

The very air seemed charged with every ugly 
phase of human behaviour. One felt that for the 
most part the men who had come here had left all 
the decencies behind; the overwhelming desire for 
gold had stripped them of every consideration—even 
of intelligent self-interest—until nothing remained 
but the forces of disintegration. The fact that the 
men who had recently been here were the representa- 
tives of a civilized social order, and had brought with 
them the tools of its progress, only made the case 
more damning. To the best of their ability they had 
converted Cocos into a physical and moral slum; not 
even the degenerate Indians of Tiburon could have 
done a better job. 

We returned to the filthy camp, and set up tem- 
porary headquarters among the palm trees—as far 
from its disorder as we could get. Round the camp- 
fire that night we talked over our plans. When we 
awakened the next morning it was raining. All day 
the rain fell from the grey, leaden skies, that steady, 
remorseless drip-drip, pat-pat on the palm fronds, the 
reiterated single note on the corrugated iron roofs, 
that had driven men mad. In the half light the place 
looked indescribably lonely and desolate. 
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The first thing on the program was to rid the 
lace of the refuse. We found and repaired an oid 

scow that had been left behind by some treasure out- 
fit, and with this we ferried the rubbish out to sea 
and dumped it. Each time the tide was high enough 
to permit us to cross the bar, we took a load of trash 
to Davy Jones’ locker. There was a certain almost 
vicious pleasure to be had out of destroying the un- 
lovely mementos of Cocos’ former inhabitants. 

We cleaned, scrubbed, and repaired the most suit- 
able of the three buildings, using parts of the other 
two for repair materials. Ginger scoured and serub- 
bed every square inch of the inside. Then, after sal- 
vaging the materials we could use, such as lumber 
and nails, we tore down the shacks, carted them out 
to sea, and dumped them. 

We made our camp by a pool while we were en- 
gaged in cleaning up the place, During the days when 
it did not rain, we made frequent trips to the stream 
to wash off the accumulation of filth. On other days 
the rain, of course, kept us clean, 

At the end of the first week, the camp was fairly 
well rid of its accumulated litter. We cut away the 
weeds, made rakes, raked the weeds and other refuse 
on the ground into piles, and dumped this in the bay 
too. 

Meanwhile we had begun experimenting with the 
seeds. Some we placed in a little patch of rich soil; 
others where the ground was half soil and half sand. 
Near the beach, where it was nearly all sand, we plant- 
ed beans. 

Then we began a tour of the area round our part 
of the island. Along the banks of a large stream that 
flowed down from the centre of the island and past 
our camp, we discovered a plant similar to water- 
eress, and in the stream bed we found crawfish. On 
a flat back of the coco-nut grove, where August Giss- 
ler had built his hut, were several lemon trees and 
an orange tree. The lemons tasted like -a cross bet- 
ween a lemon and a lime, and were delicious, There 
were also a number of almond trees, and two varie- 
ties of guava trees. A few papaya trees grew among 
the palms just back of the beach. On the ridge, bet- 
ween Wafer and Chatham bays, we found eoffee and 
mango trees. There were many trails made by the 
pigs, descendants of Lieutenant Colnett’s ‘‘hogs.’’ 

In addition to the coco-nuts, fruits, and pig. we 
had plenty of fish, lobsters, and birds’ eggs. Since 
there was ample food for any able-bodied person who 
was willing to look for it, we became increasingly 
sceptical of those high-powered yarns we had read 
about castaways starving on Cocos. Conditions hadn’t 
changed to suit our convenience either, for Lieute- 
nant Colnett, writing one hundred and forty-two years 
ago, hadn’t noticed any searcity. He says, ‘‘...as we 
neared the Island, Boobies, Egg Birds, and Man of 
War Hawks, fin back Whale Grampasses, with Bon- 
netta and Albecores innumerable... fish were in great 
abundance... eels and toad fish were in plenty, plump 
and very large size. Shell fish were searce. A new 
kind of large limpets...”’ 

We spent about two weeks constructing our hut, 
meanwhile continuing to live in the tent. We built 
the hut near the stream among a clump of coeo palms, 
and set it up off the ground on palm-log pilings. It 
was twenty feet square, and was divided into two 
rooms. The sides and roof were made of palm thatch. 
Ginger’s kitchen occupied one corner: here she had a 
stove made from an oil drum, a worktable, and shel- 
ves. Over the stove was a row of bars on which to 
hang food and articles of elothing and equipment, 
where the heat would dry them out, preventing spoil- 
age from mildew and mould. In another eorner we 
built a small bunk. and cushioned it with a thick layer 
of feathery palm leaves, 
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The repaired shack was converted into a work- 
shop, where we made tools from seraps of iron salva- 
ged from the wreckage. A hacksaw blade from our 
own equipment served as a saw. 1 made a hammer 
and an ax out or pieces of rusted metal. To make 
the ax ! first built a forge, using the red adobe mud 
from the hill back of camp. A tanned pigskin made 
an excellent pair of belows, and a large block of iron 
that we had saved for possible use as an anchor ser- 
ved for an anvil. The most difficult thing to obtain 
was chareoal, for most of the wood on the island 
was always damp, and the kiln had to be continually 
rekindled. We really did need an ax, and to my de- 
light it finally took shape. 1 was also pleased to find 
upon tempering it that it was steel. The surface was 
polished with my ecarborundum stone until it was 
bright and shining, and then sharpened to a razor 
edge. 

With these tools, plus a square and a pair of 
dividers made from wood, we constructed the furni- 
shings for our hut out of the salvaged lumber and 
nails. This part of the job was pure fun, though we 
put in about sixteen hours a day of hard work. Most 
ot the time it rained, but we were so busy that we 
hardly noticed. Only when the tropical squalls were 
so strong that we could not stand against them did 
we seek the shelter of the hut, and, barring the door 
against the blasts, set to work on the inside. 

The hut’s furniture consisted of a table, two chairs, 
a writing desk, a comfortable lounge built along one 
wall, a tiny ship’s bunk for Coco, and numerous han- 
dy little gadgets for use about the house. We became 
so enthusiastic over the job of creating a home atmos- 
phere that we cut away one wall and built a fireplace. 
Although it was actually too warm to.enjoy the fire, 
we spent many pleasant evenings in the light of the 
small blaze, making objets d’art for the house. They 
really weren’t bad either. We made a lamp in which 
we could burn coco-nut oil from a earved coco-nut 
shell; and we also made ash trays; flower vases, salt 
shakers, and fruit bowls out of coco-nut shells; and 
faney tableware from harwood which: we collected 
upstream. Ginger wove mats,:made curtains, and cut 
doiles out of palm fibre, which she used for a lun- 
cheon set. These looked very pretty on the clean 
white boards of our dining table. 

In an open space back of the coeco-nut grove we 
put up a drying rack for meat and fish, and built 
a small smokehouse for curing ham: and bacon. 

Down by the stream we ‘constructed a table for 
cleaning fish, and another for’ washihg dishes. We 
also fixed up a little place in‘ whieh to do the laun- 
dry. The water in the stream was very soft, for it was 
perceptibly colder than ocean water. Water on Cocos 
is in a state of perpetual motion. Sea water evapor- 
ates and forms clouds, which immediately come to Co- 
eos to drop their moisture. The rain runs down the 
steep sides into the creeks and stream and out into 
the ocean, whereupon the process repeats itself. 

One of the secrets of living successfully in such 
a restricted area as Cocos, is to be able to change the 
scene of your activities. A little aleove among the coco- 
nut palms suggested rustic benches where we could 
sit and enjoy fresh coco-nut milk. A palm stump in 
the centre served as a chopping block for opening 
the nuts. It was a pleasant retreat during the heat 
of the day. 

On the bank beside the stream Ginger built an 
aquarium. On our foraging tours she was always on 
the lookout for some little fish or erab to add to her 
collection. Adjoining the aquarium she made a rock 
garden with ferns and flowers. While she was busy 
with these projects. I built fish and lobster traps. 

We dug a sizable garden plot, after constructing 
a rustic fence to keep the deer and pigs out. In it we 
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planted corn, beans, carrots, peppers, and tomatoes. 
Meions, chiotes, and more beans were planted in va- 
rious other spots. While we were cleaning up the 
camp, we found some potato plants that had probably 
sprung up from discarded peelings. When transplan- 
ted, they grew exceptionally well. Experiments with 
seeds proved that they grew best where the soil was 
not too rich—that is, they produced something else 
beside leafage. So as to retard their leafy growth we 
mixed beach sand with the rich humus. 

There was seldom an idle hour during the day- 
time, and often we worked far into the mght. When 
we were not making something for the house, we were 
foraging in the back country, or working in the gar- 
den, or fishing, or diving for lobsters, or paddling out 
to the islands offshore to collect birds’ eggs; or hunt- 
ing wild pigs, tanning their hides, and rendering out 
lard. A successful pig hunt meant a lot or work. The 
smokehouse fire had to be tended while the meat was 
cured into ham and bacon, though sometimes we pick- 
led it in brine, and used it as corned pork. 

Climbing coco-nut trees was made difficult by 
the great number of small red ants and the parasitic 
growths on the palm boles. We made a long pole 
with a hook attached to the end, and by manipulating 
it together we could detach the nuts. The use of this 
contraption was not without its minor casualties—to 
get out of the way of the falling nuts required fast 
foot work, and sometimes we weren’t fast enough. 

We were fond of palm-heart salad, so I occasion- 
ally felled a small tree that grew in a clump which 
needed thinning out. Ginger made delicious salads 
from the erisp white flesh, garnishing them with hard- 
boiled birds’ eggs and watercress. Sometimes she 
fried the heart, which cooks to the consistency of fried 
onions, and is very good to eat. 

The deer often came into camp, trying to nip off 
the tender tops of the growing vegetables by reach- 
ing over the fence. ‘To prevent them from doing this, 
we placed little tidbits out for them, such as a bit of 
corn, coco-nut meat, or palm heart when we had it. 
Finally they became so tame that they ate out of our 
hands. One old buck decided that he liked to have 
his head scratched. Every day he came in, accepted 
his little tidbit, and then turned his head on one side 
for us to seratch just below the ear. When that side 
had heen seratched to his satisfaction, he would turn 
his head to the other side. If we did not immediately 
comply with his wishes, he would butt us gently with 
his horns. These deer had been placed on the island 
by the Costa: Rican Government, and in consequence 
were not completely wild. 
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Once the filth was cleared away, and all the breed- 
ing places filled im, the flies soon vanished. The thou- 
sands of cockroaches also disappeared when there was 
nothing left for them to eat. We disposed of every 
serap of refuse by dumping it into the stream imme- 
diately after the daily deiuge, when the high water 
would carry it out to sea. ‘Ihe refuse from cleaning 
fish was used to bait the lobster and fish traps, or, 
if we did not need it, disposed of in the sea. Ginger, 
who serubbed and scoured the hut each day untu it 
shone, kept me busy making soap out of ashes and 
coeo-nut oil. 

She made some gay clothes for herself out of the 
cloth we had bought in Puntarenas. One bright, flower- 
ed piece became a South Sea island wrap-around 
skirt with a triangular bodice. My clothes consisted 
of the briefest of shorts. And since it rained every 
day, and we were almost always wet, either from swim- 
ming or being out in the rain, the fewer clothes we 
wore the better. 

One night while we sat in front of the fire making 
chareoal sketches of sailing ships for wall decorations, 
Ginger said, ‘‘We seem to have about everything in 
our new civilization but a golf course.’’ She laughed. 

‘All right,’’ I said, ‘‘if you want to go in for 
society sports we’ll make one tomorrow. If you’ll wea- 
ve a golf bag out of palm fibre, [’ll make the clubs 
and whittle out some hardwood balls; and then we’ll 
lay out a course.”’ 

Two days later we began playing golf on the 
beach. The fairway was along the strip of white sand, 
and the rough was either in the water or hack in the 
brush that fringed the beach. At first we had diffi- 
eulty with Coco, who insisted on chasing the balls, 
but we soon trained her to chase them only when 
they went into the rough. 

Coco was a very smart dog, and we devoted time 
each day to her training. But she had one bad habit 
—she bolted her food, especially meat, gobbling it 
down as though she thought it might be taken from 
her. We cured her of this habit by stuffing her. Gin- 
ger cooked a big pot of fish and another of pork. Af- 
ter Coco had eaten all the fish she could hold we gave 
her the meat; this, too, she gulped down as though 
she were famished. When her appetite began to lag 
we fed her one piece at a time. She would take one 
end of the strip that we held out to her in her mouth, 
and hold it there, glaring at us if we threatened to 
take it away. The poor pup swelled up like a balloon, 
and we both felt so sorry for her that we were ready 
to ery, but it was a ease of kill or cure. Finally poor 

Continued on page 49 
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i EYOND the mainland, past uncharted seas, 


The mind defies intruders to explore 


Which ebb and flow upon its lonely shore. 
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atterns of an Old City 


GABRIELA 


OME times a carelessly uttered word, a gesture, 

a look in a person's eye, or something about the 

place itself-—its pecular air, its inanimate ob- 

jects—in some subtle way can reveal its un- 
spoken living substance, can betray its cautiously 
guarded secret, and suddenly you sense its inherent 
insecurity, as if the walls around you or the floors 
under your feet lacked solidity, as if your perfectly 
normal and orderly surroundings were menaced by 
an impending collapse; as if presently they would 
vanish like a stage-set in a play. 

| experienced this vague feeling of precarious- 
ness the first time I visited the Bowens, and though 
in subsequent years we met on repeated occasions 
[ could never completely rid myself of it. Jeffrey 
and Kathleen, their little boy of six and girl of four 
vomprised an apparently stable and happy family. 
Their life, as everyone’s, had its inevitable problems; 
but they seemed to be bound by devotion and love 
which made all problems surmountable. Their small 
and modestly furnished apartment was always order- 
ly and neat, despite the destructive presence of their 
small children. Kathleen was a splendid wife and 
mother, and Jeffrey, for all his oddity, was a friend- 
ly and likable person. And yet their pleasant com- 
panionship was marred for me by an intrusive feel- 
ing of impermanence. 

We can never understand the mysterious force 
which binds a man and a woman who spring from 
opposite poles. Perhaps it is the element of insolvable 
mystery each holds for the other; perhaps it is the 
heedless urge for supreme adventure—the lure of a 
lifegiving light which may be found in a mutual dark- 
ness. At any rate, I never attempted to figure out how 
or why Kathleen—a perfectly normal and practical 
being, a plump, roundfaced, brighteyed woman with 
a ringing infectious laughter—had chosen to marry 
a man like Jeffrey. 

In appearance—hulking, rawboned and _loose- 
jointed of body, with a massive ill-proportioned face, 
bushy eyebrows and deep-sunk brooding cyes—he 
bore a kind of noble homeliness. There was a charm- 
ing candor, a childlike simplicity in his character, in 
his artless speech and unstudied manner, and still 
one somehow perceived beneath his friendliness, be- 
neath his apparent placid compatibility with his sur- 
roundings, a fixed divergence, an unyielding rebel- 
lion, a hidden aspect of a caged and untamed beast; 
and it was this perception which bespoke an occult 
menace and charged the air around him with inse- 
curity. 

Art, when it is real, is always something of an 
obsession, and it rewards the artist with a joy of ful- 
fillment if his own inner substance is real. But Jef- 
frey, though thoroughly obsessed with his art, was, 
1 am afraid, coreless. Fle lacked a real inner sub. 
stance, or perhaps this substance was so finespun, so 
profoundly reeondite, so labyrinthine and dark that 
he could never get near it, could never truly get in- 
side himself in order to bring it out in his work. If 
in their enigmatie jumble of line, color and form his 
paintings articulated anything it was the permanent 
seething chaos, the impenetrable maze which was the 
dwelling of a soul in torment. Thus, amid his strange 
paintings he was perpetually a stranger to himself 
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and to others, a forlorn derelict, a man who was ir- 
retrievably lost. 

So it was Kathleen who, so to speak, had to cap- 
tain a rudderless ship through the tempests and lulls 
of existence. She too seemed obsessed with a single 
purpose, and that was to keep the floundering ship 
afloat. I doubt however, if she actually had faith in 
Jeffrey, if she truly believed that he would ultimately 
find a way out from his inner chaos; though | am 
sure that she loved him deeply despite this lack of 
taith. Determined, even cratty and ruthless, she had 
emptied herseif of every concern save how to take 
eare of him and bring up their children. It was her 
small income, he biunty informed me onee, which lar- 
gely provided for their modest needs, for the pro- 
ceeds from his painting were almost null. It was her 
indomitable wilt that kept their fragile household in- 
tact; and still one felt somehow that this will could 
not prevail indetiniteiy, that the untamed beast would 
eventually break out and run wild. 

1 contess that aithough | usually visited them at 
Jeffrey’s invitation to see his latest painting, and 
sometimes shared a meal with them on Kathleen’s 
kind insistence, beyond my sincere fondness of them, 
| was drawn to them by a fascination akin to tnat 
one might experience watching the perilous perfor- 
mance of a tight-wire walker. The simple food was 
always savoury, and there was a bottle of good -na- 
tive claret to go with it (they had acquired the habit 
during the years they lived in ranée); and though 
the conversation was not always enlivening or fluid, 
for jeffrey, unpredictably, was either quite garru- 
lous or preserved a melancholy silenee, Kathleen’s 
unfailing poise and affability and the presence of 
their solemn-eyed, well-behaved children always made 
these occasions pleasant and memorable. 


There was still another member of their house- 
hold, a frail little woman of an undefinable age, who 
after a time tended to arouse my curiosity. As she 
served at the table her shrivelled face bore a peculiar 
expression of tenseness and her movements were ner- 
vous and awkward, as if she had ‘never before per- 
formed this task. She was not the usual type of In- 
dian servant. Her skin, in fact, was white and her 
scraggly hair was of a tawny shade. In her oddity 
she seemed to fit well in this peculiar household 

My curiosity in her regard, would have perhaps 
not persisted had it not been for.,a.minor incident 
which occurred during one of the meals I shared 
with them. While serving a platter of roast she drop- 
ped a fork on the floor, and this flustered her so com- 
pletely that she bolted out of, the room taking with 
her the platter she had served but half around the 
table, 

**Poor Gabriela,’’ Kathleen said with compassion 
rather than annoyance. ‘‘Things like that always up- 
set her terribly. Oh, well, if you ‘Il exeuse me 1 ‘I! 
just go and feteh it back.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Jeffrey remarked when Kathleen return- 
ed. ‘‘We have to be careful with her. She is our 
precious gift and guardian angel.’’ 

While his remark impressed me as rather strange, 
[ left it without retort and we resumed the inter 
rupted subject of our conversation. Reealling it later, 

Continued on page 42 
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Sefior Ong and Sefior Ha 


Continued from the October Issue 


T was too early to expect Luz. A thin gray curtain 
of rain came drifting up the valley. In anc ther 
few minutes it would have arrived. The green 
mountainside at the end of the street glared in 

the half-light. Don Anastasio came walking jauntily 
down the main street and turned in at the side street 
where Nicho’s house was. Obeying a blind impulse, 
he called to him. ‘‘Muy buenos, Don Anastasio!’’ The 
old man wheeled about; he seemed none too pleased 
to see Nicho. ‘‘Good day,’’ he replied, and then he 
hurried on. Nicho ran from the bridge and stood at 
the entrance of the, street watching him. Sure enough, 
he was about to go into Nicho’s house. 

‘Don. Anastasio!’’ he shouted, beginning to run 
toward him. 

Don Anastasio stopped walking and stood still, 
his face screwed up in annoyance. Nicho arrived out 
of breath. ‘‘You wanted to see Sefior Ong? Ile’s gone 
out.’’ 

Don Anastasio did not look happy now either. 
‘‘Where?’’ he said heavily. 

‘‘t think to Mapastenango, perhaps,’’ said Nicho 
trying to sound vague, and wondering if that could 
be counted as a lie. 

“Qué malo!’’ grunted Don Anastasio. ‘‘Ile won’t 
be back today, then?’’ 

**T don’a know.’’ 

There was a silence, 

“Man T do anything for you?’’ faltered Nicho. 

‘'No, ‘no,’’ said Don Anastasio hastily: then he 
stared down at him. During the week when Nicho 
had heen working at his store, he had had oceasion 
to notice fhat the boy ‘was unusually quick. ‘‘That 
is.”’ he -ndded ‘slowly; ‘‘T don’t suppose—did Sefior 
One 9” nei 
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‘‘Just a minute,’’ said Nicho, feeling that he was 
about to discover the secret and at the same time be- 
come master of the situation. ‘‘ Wait here,’’ he added 
firmly. At the moment Don Anastasio showed no in- 
clination to do anything eise. He stood watching Ni- 
cho disappear around the corner of the house. 

In a minute the boy returned panting and smiled 
at Don Anastasio. 

**Shall we go to the bridge?’’ he said. 

Again Don Anastasio acquiesced, looking furti- 
vely up and down the long street as they came out 
into it. They stood on the bridge leaning over the 
water below, and Nicho brought one of the little en- 
velopes out of his pocket, glancing up at Don Anas- 
tasio’s face at the same time. Yes! He had been right! 
He saw the features fixed in an expression of relief, 
pleasure and greedy anticipation. But only for an in- 
stant. By the time he was handing over the packet 
to Don Anastasio, the old man’s face looked the same 
as always. 

‘*Muy bien, muy bien,’’ he grumbled. The first 
small drops of rain alighted softly on their heads, but 
neither noticed them. ‘‘Do I pay you or Sefior Ong?”’ 
said Don Anastasio, pocketing the envelope. 

Nicho’s heart beat harder for a few seconds: Se- 
fior Ong must not know of this. But he could not ask 
Don Anastasio not to tell him. He cleared his throat 
and said, ‘‘Me.’’ But his voice sounded feeble. 

**Aha!’’ said Don Anastasio, smiling a little, and 
he ruffled Nicho’s hair in paternal fashion. Finding 
it wet, he looked up vaecantly at the sky. ‘‘It’s ‘rain- 
ing,’’ he commented, a note of surprise in his voice. 

**Si, sefior.’’ assented Nicho weakly. 

‘How much?’’ said Don Anastasio, looking at him 
very hard. In the valley the thunder groaned faintly. 
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Nicho felt he must answer immediately, but he 
had no idea what to say. ‘‘Is a peso all right?’’ 

Don Anastasio stared at him even harder; he felt 
that the old man’s eyes would cut through him in an- 
other instant. Then Don Anastasio’s countenance 
changed suddenly and he said, ‘‘A peso. Good.’’ And 
he handed him a silver coin. ‘‘Next week you come 
to my store with another envelope. I’li give you an 
extra twenty centavos for making the trip. And— 
sssst!’’ He put his fingers to his lips, rolling his eyes 
upward. ‘‘Sssst!’’ He patted Nicho on the shoulder, 
looking very pleased, and went up the street. 

Sefior Ong came back earlier than usual, wet 
through and in rather a bad humor. Nicho never had 
paid any attention to the conversations that passed 
between his aunt and Sefior Ong. Now from the kit- 
chen he listened, and heard him say: ‘‘I have no con- 
fidence in Ha. They tell me he was in town here two 
days ago. Of course he swears he was in Tlaltepec 
all the time.’’ 

‘‘Three thousand pesos thrown into the street 
declared his aunt savagely. ‘‘I told you so then. I 
told you he would go on selling here as well as in 
Tlaltepee. Yo te lo dije, hombre!’’ 

*‘T am not sure yet,’’ said Sefior Ong, and Nicho 
zould imagine his soft smile as he said the words. Now 
that he had stolen from him he disliked him more than 
ever; in a sense he almost wished Sefior Ong might 
discover the theft and accuse him, thereby creating 
the opportunity for him to say, ‘‘Yes, I stole from you 
and I hate you.’’ But he knew that he himself would 
do nothing to hasten such a moment. He went out 
through the rain to his tree. The earth’s dark breath 
rose all around him, hung in the wet air. Ile took 
out the can of sand and dropped the peso into it. 

It rained all day and through the night; Nicho 
did not see I.uz until the following day. Then he adop- 
ted a mysterious baffled air and conducted her to the 
tree. 

“‘T,ook!’’ he eried, showing her the tin can. ‘‘The 
silver has made a peso!’’ 

Luz was convineed and delighted but she did not 
seem really surprised. ‘‘Qué bneno!’’ she murmured. 

‘Do you want to take it?’’ He held up the coin. 
But he was careful to keep his hand over the envelo- 
pe in the tree’s hollow. 

‘*No, no! Leave it! Maybe it will make more. Put 
it back! Put it back!’’ 

He was a little crestfallen to find that she took 
his miracle so nearly for granted. They stamped their 
feet to knock off the ants that were beginning to 
climb up their legs. 

‘“‘And the gold?’’ she whispered. ‘‘Did you get 
it back for your aunt? Was it heavy? What did Se- 
for Ong say?’’ 

‘‘There was nothing there at all,’’ said Nicho, 
feeling uncomfortable without knowing why. 

**Oh.’’ She was disappointed. 

They took a long walk down the river and came 
upon an enormous iguana sunning himself on a rock 
above a pool. Nicho threw a stone, and the monster 
lumbered away into the leaves. Luz elutched his arm 
tightly as it disappeared from sight; ‘here was the 
heavy sound of its body dragging through the under- 
brush. All at onee Nicho shook himself free, pulled 
off his shirt and trousers and gave a running leap 
into the pool. He splashed about, beating wildly at 
the water with his arms and legs, yelling loudly all 
the while. With an uncertain gait Luz annroached 
the edge, where she sat down and watched him. Pre- 
sently she said, ‘‘Find some more silver.’’ She did 
not seem at all shoeked by his nudity. He sank to the 
bottom and serambled about, touching only rock. Up 
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again, he shouted, ‘‘There isn’t any!’’ Her white head 
followed his movements as he cavorted around the 
pool. When he came out, he sat on the opposite side, 
letting the sun dry him. Behind the hill the machine- 
gun practice was again in progress. 

**In San Lucas do you think they’d throw stones 
at me?’’ he shouted. 

‘“Why?’’ she called. ‘‘No, no! Claro que no! For 
boys it’s all right.’’ 

The next few days were sunny and they came 
each afternoon to the pool. 

* * * 


One morning, the other little envelope in his pock- 
ket, Nicho went into the center of town to Don Anas- 
tasio’s shop. The old man seemed very glad to see 
him. Ile opened the envelope behind the counter and 
looked carefully at its contents. Then he handed Ni- 
cho a peso and a half, 

‘‘T have no change,’’ said Nicho. 

‘‘The tost6n is for you,’’ said Don Anastasio gruf- 
fly. ‘‘There’s a cinema tonight. Come back next week. 
Don’t forget.’’ 

Nicho ran down the street, wondering when he 
would have the chance to fill another envelope for Don 
Anastasio. It was about time for Sefior Ong to make 
a trip to Tlaltepec. 

A moment before he got to the bridge a tall wo- 
man stepped out of a shop and confronted him. She 
had very large eyes and a rather frightening face. 

‘*Hola, chico!’ 

‘*Si, sefiora?’’ He stood still and stared at her. 

‘‘Tlave you got something for me?’’ 

‘‘Something for you?’’ he repeated blankly. 

‘*A little envelope?’’ She held out two pesos. Ni- 
cho looked at them and said, ‘‘No, sefiora.’’ 

Iler face became more frightening. ‘‘Yes. Yes. 
You have,’’ she insisted, moving toward him. He 
glanced up and down the street: there was no one. 
The shop seemed to be empty. It was the hot hour of 
the day. Ile was suddenly terrified by her face. ‘‘To- 
morrow,’’ he cried, ducking to one side in order to 
dart past her. But she caught hold of his neck. ‘‘To- 
day,’’ she said roughly; her long fingernails were 
pushing into his skin. *‘Si, sefora.’’ He did not dare 
look up at her. ‘‘On the bridge,’’ she grated. ‘‘This 
afternoon.’’ 

**Si, sefiora.’’ 

She let go and he walked on, sobbing a little with 
anger and shame for having been afraid. 

In the sala Sefior Ong and his aunt were talking 
excitedly. He did not go in but climbed into a ham- 
mock in the patio and listened. Don Anastasio’s name 
was mentivned. Nicho’s heart skipped ahead; some- 
thing had happened! 

‘‘Now I am almost sure,’’ Sefior Ong said slow- 
ly. ‘‘It is two weeks since he has been here, and 
Saenz tells me he is perfectly happy. That means 
only one thing: Ha must be supplying him directly.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ said his aunt bitterly. ‘“You needn’t 
have waited two weeks to know that. Three thousand 
pesos dropped into the river. What a waste! Qué idio- 
ta, ti!’’ 

Senor Ong paid no attention to her. ‘‘There’s 
also the Fernandez woman,’’ he mused. ‘‘She should 
have been around a few days ago. I know she has 
no money, but so far she has always to scrape toge- 
ther something.’’ 

“That old hag!’’ said his aunt econtemptuously. 
‘‘With her face now, she’ll be lucky if she can raise 
twentv. not to sneak of fiftv.’’ 

‘“‘She ean raise it.’’ said Sefor Ong with confi- 
dence in his voice. ‘‘The question is, has Ha already 
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found her and is he giving it to her for less?’’ 

‘*Don’t ask me all these questions!’’ cried his 
aunt with impatience. ‘‘Go to Tlaltepee and ask the 
old man himself!’’ 

‘When I go there,’’ said Sefior Ong in a quiet, 
deadly voice, ‘‘it will not be to ask him anything.’’ 

At that moment a knock came at the front door; 
his aunt immediately left the room, shutting the door 
behind her, and went through the patio into the kit- 
chen. For a few minutes Nicho could hear only the 
confused sound of low voices talking in the sala. 
Presently someone closed the front door. The visitor 
was gone. 

Before the midday meal Nicho went out into the 
garden and tossed the two silver coins Don Anastasio 
had given him into the can of sand. It gave him pleas- 
ure to think of showing them to Luz; her credulity 
made him feel clever and superior. He determined 
never to tell her about the powder. All through lunch 
he thought about the tall woman he was to meet on 
the bridge. When the meal was over, Sefior Ong did 
something unusual: he took up his hat and said, ‘‘I 
am going to see Saenz and have a talk with him.’’ 
And he went out. Nicho watched him disappear into 
the main street; then he went into the house and saw 
his aunt shut herself into the bedroom for her siesta. 
Without hesitating he walked straight to the niche in 
the sala and took out the big yellow envelope. He 
knew he was doing a dangerous thing but he was de- 
termined to do it anyway. Quickly he slipped two 
fat little envelopes into his pocket. He left one in his 
tree, and with the other he went out and stood on 
the bridge to wait for the woman. She was not long 
in spotting him from the shop. As she came toward 
him, her haggard face seemed to darken the after- 
noon. Ie held the little white envelope out to her 
even as she approached, as if to keep her at a certain 
distance from him. Frowning mightily, she reached 
for it, snatched it from his fingers like a furious bird 
and violently pushed it inside her bodice. With the 
other hand she put two pesos into his still-out-stretch- 
ed palm: and then she strode away without saying a 
word. He decided to remain on the bridge, hoping 
that Luz would appear presently. 


7 * * 


When she came, he suddenly did not want to 
take her to the tree or even to the river. Instead, 
grasping her hand, he said, ‘‘I have an idea.’’ This 
was not true: as yet he had no idea, but he felt the 
need of doing something new, important. 

‘“What idea?’’ 

‘*Let’s take a trip!’’ 

‘A trip! Where to?’’ 

They started up the street hand in hand. 

‘“We can take a bus,’”’ he said. 

‘‘But where?”’ 

‘‘No importa adonde.’’ 

Luz was not convinced the idea was sound: her 
mind was encumbered with visions of her older sister’s 
stern face when she returned. Nevertheless he could 
see that she would go. As they came to where the 
houses and shops began, he let go of her hand for fear 
of meeting one of his friends. He had never walked 
on the street with her. The sun’s light was intense, 
but a gigantic white cloud was rising slowly up from 
behind the mountains in front of them. He turned to 
look at her pale. shining head. Her eyes were pain- 
ful, squinting slits in her face. Surelv no one else in 
the world had such beautifr! hair. Glancing at the 
eloud he whispered to her, ‘‘The sun will go in soon.”’ 
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At the central plaza there was a bus half-full of 
people. From time to time the driver, who stood 
leaning against its red tin body, shouted, ‘‘Tlaltepec! 
Tlaltepee!’’ No sooner had they got aboard and taken 
seats near the back alongside the windows than I uz, 
im an access of apprehensiveness, asked to get out. 
But he held her arm and said, hurriedly inventing: 

Oye, [ wanted to go to Tlaltepee because we have 
something very important to do there. We have to 
save somebody’s life.’’ She listened attentively to his 
story: the monstrous Sefior Ong was going to kill 
Sefior Ha for not having kept his promise to stay in 
Tlaltepec. As he recounted the tale and recalled the 
wording of Sefior Ong’s threat, he began to believe 
the story himself. ‘‘When I go there it will not be 
to ask him anything.’’ The old man would be given 
no opportunity to explain, no chance to defend him- 
self. As the bus moved out of the plaza, he was as 
convinced as Luz that they were off to Tlaltepee on 
a heroic mission, 

Tlaltepee was below, in a closed valley with mount- 
ains on all sides. The great white cloud, its brilliant 
edges billowing outward, climbed higher into the sky; 
as into a cave, the bus entered the precinct of its 
shadow. Here suddenly everything was green. Scraps 
of bird song came in through the open windows, sharp 
above the rattling of the ancient vehicle. 

‘‘Ay, el pobrecito!’’ sighed Luz from time to 
time. 

They came into Tlaltepec, stopped in the plaza. 
The passengers got out and quickly dispersed in dif- 
ferent directions. The village was very quiet. Bright 
green grass grew in the middle of the streets. A few 
silent Indians sat around the plaza against the walls. 
Nicho and Luz walked up the main street, awed by 
the bush which enveloped the village. The cloud had 
covered the sky; now it was slowly pulled down like 
a curtain over the other side of the valley. A sad lit- 
tle church bell began to ring behind them in the pla- 
za. They turned into a small shop market Farmacia 
Moderna. The man sitting inside knew Sefior Ha: he 
was the only Chinese in the village. ‘‘He lives oppo- 

site the convent, in the last house.’’ In Tlaltepee every- 
thing was near by. The bell was still tolling from 
the plaza. In front of the ruined convent was an open 
square of sward; basketball posts had been put up 
at each end, but now they were broken. Before the 
last house stood a large tree laden with thousands 
of lavender flowers. In the still air they fell without 
eease, like silent tears, onto the damp earth beneath. 
Nicho knocked on the door. A servant girl came 
and looked at the two children indifferently, went 
away. In a moment Sefior Ha appeared. He was not 
quite so old as they had expected; his angular face 
was expressionless. but he looked closely at both of 
them. Nicho had hoped he would ask them into the 
house: he wanted to see if Sefior Ha had a ealendar 
like the one at home in the sala, but no such hospita- 
lity was forthcoming. Luz sat down on the stone step 
helow them and picked up some of the blossoms that 
had fallen from the tree while Nicho told Senior Ta 
who he was and why he had come. Seftor Ha stood 
quite still. Even when Nieho said, ‘‘And he is going 
to kill you,’’ his hard little eves remained in exactly 
the same nosition. Nothine in his face moved: he 
Jnoked at Nicho as thongeh he had not heard a word. 
For a moment Nichoa thought that perhans he under- 
stood nothing byt Chinese, but then Sefior Ha said, 
verv clearly, ‘‘What lies!’’? And he shut the door. 

They walked back to the plaza without saying 

anything and sat down on an iron bench to wait for 
Continued on page 44 
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Panoramic view of the Morelos Dam. 


Morelos Dam © 


WO months ago, President Aleman, accompanied 

by the Secretary of Hydraulic Resources, Sr. 

Adolfo Orive Alba and other high government 

officials, journeyed to the extreme Nothwestern 
corner of the Republic in order to inaugurate the Mo- 
relos dam, situated on the limits of the Northern 
District of Lower California and the State of Sonora, 
which will serve to utilize the waters of Colorado ri- 
ver for irrigating a great area of hitherto almost use- 
less desert land. 

The completion of this dam represents one of the 
most important projects of its kind ever carried out 
in Mexico. Having been built by Mexican technicians 
and workmen in less than two years, the Morelos 
dam reveals with eloquence the progressive spirit, the 
high skill and admirable discipline which animate 
the: present government in its determined efforts to 
elevate the material standards of the nation. 

‘The following excerpts from the speech delivered 
by the Seeretary of Hydraulic Resources, Adolfo Ori- 
ve Alba, at the inaugural ceremony, manifesting this 
constructive spirit, bring out the veritable importan- 
ce of this magnificent project in its economic, social 
and- international aspects: 





By Stewart Morton 


‘*More than two years ago, traversing dusty and 
difficult roads on a scorching April morning, a group 
of men arrived at this very site to place with deep 
emotion a parchment buried within a stone, indica- 
ting that right here would be erected this great work 
of engineering. The event would have not had ex- 
ceptional importance if that group of men who striv- 
ingly reached the banks of Colorado river had not 
béen headed by the President of the Republic as the 
personification of our people, accompanied by re 
presentatives of the Legislature, the Judiciary, the 
Army, the Press, the farmers, and, in a word, by a 
comp'ete representation of the Mexican nation. 

What exceptional importance had this structure 
that it compelled the President of the Republic in per- 
son, accompanied by the representatives of his peo- 
ple, to make a hard and painstaking journey to the 
remotest part of the country for the purpose of initi- 
ating this construction work? 

It was that this dam had indeed an exceptional 
importance from many points of view. It would ir- 
rigate 80% of the area suitable for irrigation all over 
Lower California. In fact, the peninsula is extremely 
arid; for with the excéption of the 200,000 hectares 








which we wished to cultivate, utilizing for irrigation 
the water of the Colorado river by means of this dam, 
in the remainder of Lower California there were only 
50,000 additional hectares fit for irrigation. 

On the other hand, the Colorade river has its 
source in the United States, from whose territory co- 
mes its entire flow, and because of this fact there 
were certain American interests proclaiming their ex- 
elusive right to use all the water from this stream 
within their own territory, having already construct- 
ed works tending to that end. Fortunateiy, the good 
neighbor policy imitiated by the great President Roo- 
sevelt had permitted in 1943 that engineers of the two 
countries could get together to negotiate in an ar- 
duous though friendly and comprehensive discussion 
a treaty for the equitable distribution between Mexico 
and the United States of the waters of the internatio- 
nal rivers Colorado and Rio Grande. This treaty es- 
tablished that from the water of the Colorado river 
Mexico was to receive a volume that would range, 
according to certain stipulations, between 1,850 mil- 
lion cubic meters as a minimum, and 2,097 million 
cubie meters as a maximum, with the right of our 
country to take in addition the important overflows 
that for many years will exist beyond the above men- 
tioned figures, due to the fact that the development 
of the American projects to utilize the waters of the 
Colorado river had not been finished yet. If the wa- 
ter that will for many years run through the Colorado 
river is properly husbanded—as was done during the 
first thirty years of irrigation in the Mexicali Valley 
—it will be sufficient to irrigate 200,000 hectares, 
which is the total of the arable land existing within 
our country in the delta of the Colorado river. When 
the American projects are completed, and their com- 
pletion becomes a factor in reducing the volume de- 
livered to Mexico to 1,850 million cubie meters as a 
minimum, then with this volume and by means of 
the same economic plan we will be able to irrigate 
150,000 heetares; but the remaining 50,000 hectares 
of the system will be irrigated with underground wa- 
ter found in several places of the Mexicali Valley, as 
will be appreciated when at a later date we will in- 
augurate the wells drilled for irrigation purposes, 
which, as an eloquent demonstration, are already giv- 
ing service. 

An area of 200,000 hectares cultivated by means 
of irrigation will be only slightly inferior to the al- 
ready famous region of Matamoros, and will be su- 
perior to the cultivated area in the Laguna District. 
The wealth that this area will produce for Lower Ca- 
lifornia, and the country as a whole, can be appre- 
ciated by taking into account that at the present time 
out of 200,000 hectares 140,000 are under cultivation, 
and that thanks to this 200,000 inhabitants of Lower 
California and Sonora live within this Irrigation Dis- 
trict. We. the rest of the Mexicans, are proud of 
these people because of their economic and social de- 
velopment which is superior to that existing in the 
rest of the country, forming community centers which 
include the rich and industrious business center call- 
ed Mexicali, a prosperous city that aside from being 
the pride of our country offers an advantageous con- 
trast with the other towns of the vicinity. 

The 140,000 hectares under cultivation produced 
this year a crop with a value of 250 million pesos, 
notwithstanding the difficulties we encountered in 
irrigating a great portion of the land because this 
dam and its auxiliary works had not yet been com- 
pleted. 

The dam which the President of the Republic 
symbolically initiated two years ago, and which he 
now comes to inaugurate wholly completed, is, tech- 
nically, the only structure of its kind. It is a dam 
founded on the silt bed—its depth unlimited—of the 
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Colorado river, built to divert toward the Mexican 
farmlands all the flow of the river. On the other 
hand, the structure will permit the free passage of 
the river flow with the least obstruction, so as to pre- 
vent the disastrous floods that might occur on the 
riparian lands of both the American and the Mexican 
sides. 

This has been accomplished at this dam by means 
of a very tow spillway section, whose height is three 
meters above the mean level of the river, and by a 
group of twenty radial gates installed in the river bed, 
each one nine meters wide by three meters high, which 
upon being lowered prolong the crest spiliway and 
prevent the normal flow of the Colorado river from 
passing through its channel, diverting it toward the 
intake works of the Mexican Canal; and when in an 
open position permit the passage of the Colorado ri- 
ver flood flows, including the trees that may be car- 
ried by the floods, with a minimum super-elevation 
of the water in comparison to that it would be if it 
were not for the dam, 

As a complement of the dam it was necessary to 
construct protection levees on both the right and left 
bank of the river. The levee on the Mexican side 
will be constructed exclusively by Mexico, and as re- 
gards the American levee Mexico will contribute an 
amount that is caleulated at two million dollars, this 
being the estimated cost of raising this levee, which has 
become necesary because of the construction of the 
dam. 

Since the Colorado river may carry great amounts 
of silt which would accumulate upstream of the dam 
and would obstruct or make impossible the diversion 
of the water toward the intake works of the Great Me- 
xican Canal, the above mentioned radial gates will also 
serve to flush out the silt by being opened each time 
that a determined number of days has elapsed during 
which silt has accumulated in front of the Mexiean 
gates. 

The construction of the dam presented many other 
and varied problems: 

Even though the treaty stipulates that Mexico 
could build this dam, having been built on a stretch 
in which the river forms the boundary between Me- 
xico and the United States, and since the work had 
to be located partially in national and partially in 
American territory, it was indispensable that the plans 
of the work should be reviewed by the American Go- 
vernment, which caused certain delay; but this re- 
view was made with a spirit of understanding and 
good will on the part of the corresponding American 
authorities. 

As we had to employ Mexican laborers in the 
construction of this project, and since these, naturally, 
had to work on both sides of the river, it was neces- 
sary to make arrangements so that the Mexican labo- 
rers could work freely along the extension of the pro- 
ject, both on the American and Mexican sides. On 
the Mexican side there was no sand, gravel or rock 
suitable for the construction of the work, within dis- 
tances economically feasible, hence it was necessary 
to bring these materials from the American side, which 
required the negotiation of special customs and im- 
migration arrangements for a free traffic of equip- 
ment and materials from one side to the other. 

The dam had cost Mexico 52 million pesos, to 
which sum must be added 20 million for raising the 
levees on both Mexican and American sides. These 
levees are at present under construction. 

The building process of this dam was very in- 
teresting but no matter what the technical importance 
of this work may be, its international significance is 
still greater, for we know of no other similar case in 
the world where two neighbor countries have dedicated 

Continued on page 3¢ 











“The Wave.” Tempera. 


By Manuel Gonzdlez Serrano. 


Three Artists of the Younger 


eneration 


RT always defines a creative conflict, regard- 

ing either the individual artist or the col- 

lective expression of a given time or place. 

The collective conflict in contemporary Me- 
xitan art might be defined as that which exists bet- 
ween the tendencies of nationalism and internationa- 
lism, that is, the school which has been evolved in 
the foregone three decades by our outstanding native 
painters and the essentially international formulas 
which had their origin in Paris and which widely 
prevail throughout most of the world. 

It would be hard to determine which of the con- 
flicting tendencies is the strongest in our midst, for 
it is true that internationalism, with its surrealist 
and abstractionist precedents, has exerted a consider- 
able influence on not a few of our painters, while the 
Mexican school has lost none of its vitality and has 
many brilliant adherents among the younger genera- 
tion. This unebbing vitality is due to the fact that 
modern Mexican art, originating in the revolutionary 
mural era, has reached a sense of maturity and of 
complete integration with the culture which produ- 
ees it. It is, in fact, truly a Mexican national art. 

The work of three outstanding Mexican artists, 
which in recent months was exhibited at the Galeria 
Arte Moderno, provides an example of the current 
trend in national art. Each of these three artists has 
a definite personality and a highly individual! style, 
yet jointly they broadly represent the ultimate pha- 


By Guillermo Rivas 


ses of the modern Mexican expression, as opposed to 
the international. 

The art of Manuel Gonzalez Serrano, masterful 
in form and color, at an earlier period yielded to in- 
ternational influence. By way of surrealist minutiae 
he achieved subsconscious revelations, which probably 
served as a catharsis for an inner torment. 

The paintings he exhibited recently reveal a grea- 
ter inner serenity. His expression is still profoundly 
intimate, though its emotional outlet is brought out 
in terms of pure lyricism. Working with the diffi- 
cult medium of tempera, he creates sweeping vistas on 
canvases of small dimensions, in rich compositions 
that are replete with significant details. 

Because of the massive palette, the peculiar cha- 
racter of his compositions and the outward naiveté 
of his themes, José Reyes Meza is probably more clo- 
sely identified with the national school than Gonza- 
lez Serrano. His paintings, in.all their substance, are 
entirely and unmistakably Mexican. 

The line drawings of Hector Xavier define a 
plastic synthesis—the initial and the ultimate utter- 
ance which achieves an expressive totality. There is 
an incisive and beautiful sonorousness in these lines 
a rare puissance which could not be enhanced by the 
additional volume of color. He seems to be able to say 
everything he wants to say, and to say it with utmost 
force and lucidity, with nothing more than a blank 
sheet of paper, a pencil or pen. 

















“Women,” Drawing. 


“Dead Child.’ Oil. 


By Héctor Xavier. 





By José Reyes Meza 


By José Reyes Meza 
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“The Funeral.’’ Tempera By Manuel ‘Gonzdlez Serrano 


“The Hunter.” Oil. By José Reyes Meza. 
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“Aquatic Plants.’’ Tempera. By Manuel Gonzdlez Serrano. 











“Nude Figures.’’ Drawing. , By Héctor Xavier. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


PLUM-PUDDING THEORY OF HOW THE 
EARTH BEGAN 


year ago Nobel laureate Dr. Harold G. Urey 

(University of Chicago) advanced the hypo- 

thesis before the National Academy of Scien- 

ces that the newborn earth was a plum-pud- 
ding mixture of iron-nickel alloys and stony stuff. Iron- 
nickel alloys sank to form the dense core of the earth, 
the stony materials rose to form the outer layers. At 
last month’s meeting of the academy at Schenectady, 
N. Y., he developed this thesis. 

Evidence that the earth was originally a sort of 
plum pudding comes from the studies of the struct- 
ure of Mars, which is still thought to be a mixture 
of metal and rocks, without an iron core. Stony me- 
teorities are such mixtures. 

The sinking iron core of the earth tends to speed 
up the rotation of the earth, an effect which, says Dr. 
Urey, is more than overcome by the braking action 
of tidal friction. Without assuming the acceleration 
caused by the sinking core and the slowing down 
caused by tidal friction, certain accelerations of the 
sun and moon in their orbits cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. If Dr. Urey is right, the study of earth- 
quake waves indicates that the earth has not yet com- 
pletely separated into an iron core and a stony crust. 

In a second paper, Urey discussed that part of his 
revolutionary concept of an original low-temperature 
stage in the earth’s development. This stage was fol- 
lowed by one of high temperature, which ranged from 
the melting point of an iron-nickel alloy, roughly at 
2,700 degrees C., to the boiling point of iron, slightly 
more than 5,000 degrees C. The German scientist 
Eucken had suggested that once there was an iron 
‘‘rain’’ which naturally fell toward the center of the 
primeval hot nebula out of which the earth was con- 
gealed. The iron rain formed the earth’s core, Eucken 
maintained that this ‘‘iron rain’’ was followed by a 
‘rain’? of molten rock, which then formed the outer 
covering of the earth. 

Urey disagrees. with this hypothesis in part. He 
points out that the planets themselves vary in compo- 
sition. Mereury has 60 per cent iron and nickel; the 
earth about 45. per cent; Mars approximately 30 per 
cent. He holds that the high temperature stage in the 
history of the earth and the other planets accounts 
for this difference in the composition of the planets 
and also of the moon. 

In this high-temperature stage the stony mate- 
rials—the silicates—were turned to gas and escaped. 
Then materials of low density formed the initial bodies 
of the moon and planets. In the next stage the forming 
planets accumulated materials of high density. ‘The 
moon, because of its smaller mass, acquired less of 
these denser materials. For this reason it is less dense 
than the earth, 

The temperatures postulated by Urey for the high- 
temperature stage would enable the earth to retain its 
water, nitrogen, mercury and carbon, yet to lose its 
inert gases. 


ICE AGE PUT AT 12,000 YEARS AGO 


Dr. Willard F. Libby, nuclear physicist of the 
University of Chicago, recently reported that Ameri- 
ean Indians inhabited the State of New York 5,000 
instead of 2,000 years ago, as archeologists supposed. 

He based this conclusion on the occurrence of 
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radioactive carbon 14 in wooden artifacts and bits of 
charcoal from camp fires. Radioactive carbon has a 
half life of about 5,000 years. Hence the radioactivity 
of carbon derived from organic matter 5,000 years 
old is half that derived from carbon in wood which is 
still alive. 

The age of a fossilized wood tool, weapon or char- 
coal can be determined merely by measuring the ra- 
dioactivity. This radiactive calendar is accurate with- 
in 100 years. It takes the guessing out of archeolo- 
gical dating. 

At the last meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences at Schenectady, N. Y., Dr. Libby pursued 
this subject further. He reported that the Ice Age 
in the Middle West was at its height 12,000 years 
ago and not 20,000 years ago, as geologists have been 
telling us. The glacial epoch was apparently contem- 
poraneous in Europe because samples from Ireland, 
England and Germany agree closely with the Wiscon- 
sin dating of the final phase of the Ice Age. 

As the ice cap retreated in North America, spru- 
ce trees grew in what today is known as Two Creeks, 
Wis. When the climate again turned cold the advan- 
cing ice cap broke the trees down, which explains 
why they are now found under a sheath of rubble, 
and why all point southwest, Radiactive carbon 14 
established the date of this last advance of the Ice Age. 

Dr. Libby’s researches convince him that the ear- 
liest evidences of man’s presence on the North Ameri- 
ean continent take us back about 10,000 years. Man 
turned up soon after the glaciers receded. The first 
men on the North American continent roamed over 
what are now Oregon and Nevada. There is no evi- 
dence that man appeared on the east coast earlier 
than 5,000 years ago. ' 


A fish weir made of stakes and studied by Fre- 
derick Johnson (Peabody Museum, Andover, Mass.) 
provided some of the material that enabled Dr. Lib- 
by to decide when man settled in the East. Johnson’s 
stakes were dug up in Boylston Street, Boston, three 
years ago, which means that there was a prehistoric 
Boston. Other Eastern material consisted of charcoal 
from campfires in New York ‘state'and deer antlers 
from ancient settlements in Kentucky: 

What is the evidence that man settled on the 
West Coast 10,000 years ago? Chiefly some 300 pairs 
of skillfully woven sandals found in a cave in eastern 
Oregon by I. S. Cressman of the University of Oregon. 


MACHINE THINKING 


‘“‘There is no authority for assuming that the 
brain works like a mechanical or electronic machi- 
ne,’’ says Prof. Geoffrey Jefferson of the University 
of Manchester, England. ‘‘There is definite simila- 
rity, especially on the small scale of two nerve cells. 
But it may be a great mistake to assume that nerve 
action is the same throughout the infinitely complex 
human nervous system.’’ Jefferson maintains that 
‘‘we do not know how nerve impulse is translated 
into thought’? and that ‘‘we haven’t the slightest 
clue to the mode of formation of worded concepts. 
Man is the only animal that chops up sound to make 
speech, but there may be an unrecognized similarity 
between speech and the noises made by the lower 
animals. So far from believing in cybernetics (Prof. 
Norbert Wiener’s word for the entire field of control 
and communication in machines or animals), Jeffer- 
son holds that ‘‘the mechanistic viewpoint will even- 
tually, if reluctantly, be discarded.’’ 
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Literary Appraisals 


DARK GREEN, BRIGHT RED. By Gore Vidal 208 pp. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


T is a churlish thing to say, perhaps, but Gore Vi- 
dal’s sixth novel might have heen a stronger work 
if his third, fourth and fifth had not been so much 

‘aised for style. Style and scenario are noticeably 

ill-assorted in ‘‘Dark Green, Bright Red,’’ almost as 
though the author had set out to show the reviewers 
what good writing could do for a much-used plot. 

The story is a sound enough melodrama about re- 
volution in a Central American country reterred to 
only as ‘‘the Republic.’’ The rising is the attempt 
of a deposed military dictator to regain power with 
the backing of an American fruit company (‘‘the 
Company’’), and with the help of an international 
variety of characters. There is Peter Nelson, the cen- 
tral figure, a West Point officer courtmartialed by 
the United States Army; there is de Cluny, a Parisian 
author who has given up his second-rate novels to be- 
come a speech-writer and patio clown to the quondam 
strong man, General Alvarez. The General has a lo- 
vely daughter just at the enticing age, of course, as 
well as a lively gringo-ized son. There are the usual 
Ladino and Indian officers—fat and lean, ruthless and 
clownish, 

One has the feeling that these conspirators should 
win with ease, so often has one seen them leading La- 
tin-American revolts; yet after raising an army in the 
jungle fastnesses for the first half of the book, and 
fighting down toward the capital for the second, they 
find their insurrection mysteriously stopped by coun- 
ter-intrigue, and the movement goes up in vapor. 

There are passages of excellent draftsmanship 
and strong perception throughout this tale. Yet it is 
the melodrama of the plot, diluted though that is by 
long interior monologues and mood-exhibits, which 
earries the writing, not the other way round. The 
prose is tight and nervous but often too mannered; 
the self-conscious flatness of modern poetry alternates 
with romantic turns of phrase. There are eccentric 
narrative devices borrowed from poetry and the dra- 
ma, and some rather insistent but not very lucid sym- 
bolism. 

For example, the title: it is true that the first 
half of the book, ‘‘Dark Green,”’ is concerned with 
jungles, while the second, ‘‘Bright Red,’’ breaks out 
into bloodshed. In addition, the plot also turns on a 
dull, sinister Company agent named Green, and a ele- 
ver, treacherous colonel named Rojas. Is this a coin- 
eidence or the lower half of a symbol? 

‘Dark Green, Bright Red’’ is a sad waste of real 
narrative gifts and wit. Nothing really gets said 
about Nelson, de Cluny and Alvarez in the clever 
free-association reveries Mr, Vidal has written for 
them. Nelson (the details of whose court-martial the 
author withholds by his own inexplicable fiat), re- 
mains especially abstract. 

Nor can one create a moral microcosm without 
evil, an] there is no evil in this hoo's, only adventure- 
tale villainy. The political claptraps of General Al- 
varez’s ‘‘Catholic Socialist’’ party are good parodyv— 
but Mr Vidal’s own reflections on the political aspects 
of the human spirit are too jeiune to turn parodv into 
satire, or to make his book. however seriously inten- 
ded. a serious book on the preeminent motives of our 


day. 
D. B. 
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THREE EXEMPLARY NCVELS By Miguel de Cervan- 
tes Saavedra. Translated ty Semuel Futnem. llustrat d by 
Luis Quintanilla. 232 pp. New Youk: Ike Viking Press. 


LIE role of translator, ordinarily so underpaid and 
T unappree iated, seldom attracts the literary. crafts- 
man who is well qualified both as linguist and stylist. 
Such an exceptional figure was Samuel Putnam, w hose 
services to international letters culminated a year ago 
in his fine translation of ‘‘Don Quixote.’’? During the 
all too brief interval between its completion and his 
recent death, Mr. Putnam turned to Cervantes’ other 
masterpiece, ‘‘Novelas Exemplares,’’ and translated 
three of the novellas. 


The sequel is as readable and reliable as its pre- 


decessor, and the task cannot have been any easier; 
for Cervantes intermixes formality and colloquialism, 
slang and dialect, proverbs and malapropisms, verbal 
byplay and mock-heroie flourishes; and Putnam fol- 
lows him at an easy pace which leaves the Spanish- 
English of Ernest Hemingway far behind. 

Out of the dozen ‘‘exemplary novels’’ that Cer- 
rantes wrote, the present three could not be more 
happily chosen. They differ from most of the others, 
which deal with romantic adventure and therefore 
have been much more frequently rendered. These are 
linked closely together by the sense of humorous real- 
ism that finds its definitive expressioh in ‘‘Don Qui- 
xote.’’ : 

The first and last:stories, ‘‘Rineonete and Corta- 
dillo’’ and ‘‘The Colloquy of the Dogs,’’ are miniature 
versions of the picaresque. In,the first the delinquent 
heroes are a lively and engaging pair of. boys, the Se- 
villian counterparts of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. 
In the last they are learned and talkative animals— 





Cervantes being, like Tolstoy, a passionate lover of. 


dogs and a shrewd observer of canine psychology. 


The central story is here entitled ‘‘Man of ‘Glass’’: 


—a more precise rendering of the original would per- 
haps sound pedantic. This title brings out the obses- 
sion of the protagonist; Don Quixote’s mirror-opposite, 
whose fancied brittleness compels him to retire from. 
the world but gives him a crystalline insight into its 
ways. Cured of his wise folly, taking a familiar Cer- 
vantine turf, the scholar becomes a soldier and is lost 
amid the opaque realities of war. 


The tales, which borrow their collective name 
from the various examples they offer, warn against 
behavior to avoid more often than they set up médels 
to emulate. All of them reinforce Cervantes’ great 
object-lesson, which is an appeal from the sphery of 
literature to the concreteness of experience. 


Thus the dog Berganza, serving a number of mas, 
ters, discovers that the shepherd’ s dailv chores are 
rather less idyllic than what is depicted in pastoral 
romances. Yet the underworld, as it opens up before 
us when yorng Rireon and Cortado enter vnon their. 
anprenticeship as thieves (under the assumed name. of 
Rineonete and Cortadillo) is more exciting than ‘any- 
thing that heretofore could have been expected from 
mere books. 


The richness of detail, the sun on the road, the 
streets and inns, the landscapes and interiors, the!mel- 
low portraits ard genial self-portraiture bring. the 
scene unforgettably to life. Some of Cervantes’ many 
vivid pictures are attractively and appropriately 
eaught in Luis Quintanilla’s illustrations. Text: and 
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format combine to make this volume one of the sea- 
son’s most welcome giftts and most fortunate omens. 


H. L. 


THE PUERTO RICAN JOU?NEY. By C. Weight Mills, 
Clarence Senior, Rose Kohn Goldsen. 238 pp. New York: 
Harper & B os. 


HE migrant from Puerto Rico to New York has 
T been subjected, despite his birthright of United 
States citizenship, to more tensions, misconceptions 
and outright slander than the members of groups who 
came overseas in earlier waves of immigration. Three 
members of Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research have prepared a painstaking and pre- 
cisely documented report that shows up some of the 
popular distortions for what they are and offers an 
understanding view of the difficulties, limitations, as- 
pirations and potentialities of the United States La- 
tins. 

Without doubt the most widely circulated fable 
about New York Puerto Ricans, who constitute 95 per 
cent of all the migration from the island to continen- 
tal United States, is that they vote en bloc for Repre- 
sentative Vito Marcantonio, who has often been pic- 
tured as colonizing ‘‘Spanish Harlem’’ with Puerto 
Ricans to strengthen the political forces of the Left. 
The authors of the Columbia-sponsored study disclose 
that less than half of the Puerto Ricans have at any 
time taken advantage of their voting privileges. 
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While the authors and their staff of interviewers 
have not attempted to pry into the political beliefs 
of those Puerto Ricans who are registered on our vot- 
ing lists, they leave no doubt about Mr. Marecanto- 
nio’s popularity among the voting migrants. A des- 
eription of how the Mareantonio machine has met sume 
of their needs is followed by the observation that 
Mr. Mareantonio’s influence ‘‘seems likely to conti- 
nue to flourish until other community organizations 
competitively succeed in servicing the needs of the 
migrants.’’ 

The survey sets the number of Puerto Ricans in 
New York City at 200,000, as of 1948. All other 
estimates had ranged from 300,000 to beyond 700,000. 
The study, under way since September, 1947, includes 
ninety-six tables, most of them original data, which 
will probably be a treasure trove to sociology stu- 
dents. The inexpert reader, who wants to get the true 
facts on a situation that has been oversensationalized, 
may find it a bit tough to wade through these charts, 
interspersed all through the text. If he wants the ba- 
sic facts, however, it is worth the wading. 

Most of the original information in this stimu)l- 
ating volume was obtained by the authors from per- 
sonal interviews with members of 1,113 Puerto Rican 
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households in Spanish Harlem and the Morrisania 
section of the Bronx, 
CG 


THE DRY SEASON By Dan Wickender. 437 pp. New 
York: William Mornow & Co. 


T IIS is a study of a bewildered young North Ame. 

rican male living in Guatemala. Along with other 
bewildered North American males and females, a Ey- 
ropean refugee and natives of high and low degree, 
Paul undergoes strictly emotional experiences against, 
the backdrop of mountains, ruins, alcohol and the mu- 
sic of marimberos. 

Paul’s problems stem from a delinquent mother, 
poliomylitis (which has left him with a slight limp), 
a guilt feeling about his first wife, vague yearnings 
toward art, fear of drunks, ete. His friends. have their 
problems too: Debbie has to get out from under a pos- 
sesive aunt; Silas (a whodunits man) wants to write 
that sincere novel. Debbie comes to realize that she 
and Paul... well, everybody in the story reacts mild- 
ly on everybody else. As the many readers of his 
other successful novels know, Mr. Wickenden is a fin- 
ished craftsman. His architecture is symmetrical and 
his detaisrounded and full. What’s infuriating about 
this book is the waste of good workmanship and ta- 
lent. 


K C 


CONTRABAND. By Cleve F. Adams. 241 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


| N his first two novels Dashiell Hammett employed 

an attractive technique somewhere between the 
novel and the short story, in which the detective was 
faced not only with a large over-all problem but with 
a series of lesser ‘‘whodunit’’ puzzles, each of which 
had to be solved before he could move on to the next. 
This neglected but absorbing method is here revived 
by one of the few of the Hammett followers who dis- 
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play any of the master’s gift for telling a taut, hard, 
well-timed story. The stuff of Cleve F, Adams’ yarn 
is familiar enough—dope smuggling from Mexico to 
San Diego, with a standard assortment of gambling 
proprietors, hoods, and beautiful women, good and 
evil. Few practitioners, however, know how to put 
these ingredients together with such biting, driving 
economy. You’ll be hard put to it to stop reading 
for an instant. 
A. B. 


BOOKS OF THE BRAVE, by Irving A. Leonard. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1949 379 pp. Illus. 


R. IRVING A. LEONARD’S ‘‘Books of the Brave’’ 
D is an account of the dual role of books and men 
in Spain’s conquest and settlement of the sixteenth- 
century New World. The work is a product of ar- 
duous research and scholarly evaluations, based lar- 
gely on frayed and fragmentary lists of books ship- 
ped through the House of Trade at Seville 350 years 
and more ago. Its usefulness for Hispanist and bi- 
bliophile is obvious. More than that, its unexpected- 
ly delightful narrative transforms twentieth-century 
readers into a fascinated audience—almost partici- 
pants—of the venturous course of sixteenth-century 
overseas book trade: its scope, its methods, its as- 
tonishing success. 

From the Crombergers, Seville’s leading publi- 
shers when that city was the publishing center of the 
Peninsula and one of the most important in the world, 
from the lesser printing shops of Castile and Aragon, 
mule trains carried boxes of books to the House of 
Trade storage sheds beside the Guadalquivir. Before 
1550,:these books were, treated much like any other 
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merchandise. Thereafter, the law required them to 
be examinated and the titles checked against the In- 
dex of prohibited works. Boxes passing inspection 
were stamped with the seal of the Holy Office and 
loaded for the long voyage out to the Spanish Indies. 
Most shipments were consigned to agents in Panama 
or New Spain, who would torward them by land and 
sea to their ultimate destinations. Some boxes would 
be put off at Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Cuba. In 
one shipment, a dealer might send as many as eighty 
boxes of books, as few us one or two. In January 1601 
a single dealer sent out a total of ten thousane volu- 
mes, an order that would elate any 1950 publisher. 

With the help of ancient shipping lists, each pre- 
senting its own special problem of decipherability or 
puzzlement, Dr. Leonard traces a shipment from sour- 
ce to destination and considers the psychological as- 
pects of its impact. 

He explains his purpose as threefold. First it is 
‘‘to explore the possible influence of a popular form 
of contemporary fiction’’ on the minds, attitudes, and 
actions of the sixteenth-century Spaniards.. That form 
is the romance of chivalry, whose vogue he compares 
variously and convincingly to the modern role of the 
detective novel as sophisticated escape: fiction, to the 
Alger books as an incentive to unsophisticated youth, 
and to Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a surprisingly dynamic 
agent in shaping opinion and action. The author quotes 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo to indicate the popularity of 
the romances with the soldiers of the Conquest, and he 
cites landing visitas (customs inspections) to prove 
that in 1605 the first edition of Don Quijote was not 
only boxed in a ship’s hold but, read. by passengers 
in the cabins. However—and this ‘is ‘important—Dr. 
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Leonard also shows by the shipping lists that, in spite 
of the demand for romances of chivalry, light liter. 
ature and secular non-fiction constituted a relatively 
small part of book traffic with the colonies, in which 
ecclesiastical works were strongly predominant, 

Dr. Leonard admirably achieves his second ob 
jective— ‘‘to describe the mechanics of the associated 
book trade in the New World, including the related 
legislation and routines of shipping and conveying 
these wares to purchasers in the Western Hemisphe- 
re.’’ Interweaving the drama of adventure in book 
publishing and distribution into patterns as realistic 
as they are brilliant, he makes every detail interesting 
to the reader. 

For his third purpose, Dr. Leonard demonstrates 
‘the universal diffusion of Spanish literary culture 
throughout the Hispanie world of the great age.’’ As 
proof of the extent of book distribution during the 
period, he devotes eight of his twenty chapters to dis- 
cussing lists of books shipped to colonial repositories. 
While the fragmentary nature of existing records ma- 
kes impossible exact, or even approximate, statistics, 
it is clearly evident, from Dr. Leonard’s researeh— 
both here and for his previous publications—that 
thousands of volumes crossed annaully from Spain to 
the Americas. 


In spite of the persistence on the printed page 
and in the human mind of falsification and error, this 
means that the ‘‘relatively free circulation of books 
in the former colonies of Spain, a fact hitherto obseur- 
ed by prejudice and misapprehension,”’ is finally, af- 
ter so long a time, established beyond question. 


M. L, 


Morelos Dam... 
Continued from page 26 


themselves in a most friendly way to build projects 
that will permit the complete utilization of water from 
a boundary river for an equitable and mutual bene- 
fit of the two countries, as the Boulder, the Davis 
and other dams which the United States has built in 
its territory to store and regularize the uncontrolled 
waters of this great river, and as this dam built by 
Mexico will accomplish for its own benefit. The con- 
struction of this dam, as well as the solution of in- 
numerable minor problems it involved, is a notable 
proof of the good relations existing between the two 
countries, and is also a material symbol of good friend- 
ship demonstrating how neighbor countries can satis- 
factorily solve their problems no matter-how difficult 
they may be, such as the equitable utilization of their 
international streams—an utilization which has been 
discussed throughout a century—-when these problems 
are confronted with a sineere desire to find a solution 
of mutual benefit and within a spirit of perfect equity. 


But besides being a material symbol of the good 
friendship existing between the two countries, this 
dam is a'so a merited homage which the President of 
the Republic renders in the name of Mexico to one 
of our most illustrious heroes—Morelos. 


In 1810 Morelos was the symbol of the aspira- 
tions of independence—the political, economie and 
social ideals of the Mexican people and this dam re- 
presents the beautiful homage, the admiration and 
gratitude which the mother country. through its great 
President Aleman who is realizing his aspirations, ren- 
ders today to Morelos, the leader of a century and a 
half ago who knew how to fight and die for those 
great principles of justice and independence for which 
the Mexican people will always fight.’’ 
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.. t Attracti 
Vane C. Dalton 
SYMPHCNY tifying experience of this season, Condueting from me- 
mory such works as Beethoven’s Second and Seventh 
HE National Symphony Orchestra concluded its symphonies and Prokofieff’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliette sui- 
fifth annual concert season at the Bellas Artes te, he evinced a sound understanding and an authentie 
; with an additional program, conducted by Luis personality. I believe that of all the younger local con- 
Herrera de la Fuente on the 20th of last month. ductors Herrera de la Fuente shows the greatest pro- 
The season was in many respects the most eventful and mise, There is still a little too much vehemence in his 
successiul presented thus tar by this ensemble. gestures, a little too much eagerness to transmit his 
To begin with, the programs were ot unusual in- ideas and feelings to the orchestra; but one can have 
terest and variety. They have been obviously arranged no doubt that he has valid ideas and authentic feelings 
; upon a sound consideration of public taste, receptivi- —that he has an innate temperament which is the basic 
, ty of new or unfamiliar music, and the more general requisite in the making of a good eonducetor. 
> favor accorded the older favorities. The list was de- José Pablo Moneayo, as the orchestra’s titular 
signed with a view to achieve balance as well as pro- director, has also evinced a greater maturity as con- 
: gressiveness. And its summary brings out various qui- ductor, and even to a fuller extent as director. The 
’ te significant achievements. r 3 orchestra under his able guidance has improved not- 
. _Luis Sandi carried out an undertaking of truly ably. It has achieved a high measure of integration 
t major proportions in presenting Bach’s Misa Solem- and has demonstrated its ample capacity to cope with 
) nis in si minor and Verdi s Misa de Requiem. Mon- quite difficult assignments. Sponsored by the offi- 
teverdi’s “Orpheus, presented by the guest eondue- cial Institute of Fine Arts, originally the National 
2 tor Paul Collaer, was likewise a novel and noteworthy Conservatory Orchestra, it was elevated to its present 
3 event. In all three of these presentations the respec- 
5 tive renditions of the orchestra, the chorus and the 
. soloists was outstandingly good and the coordination 
3 of the tout ensemble attained a beautiful smoothness. For Highest Quality 
Of works by Mexican composers we heard during : a lf 
this season: ‘‘Tierra de Temporal,’’ by José Pablo in Mirrors, Covers, Engrav- L 
Moncayo; Concerto for a piano and orchestra, by Gu- ings, and everything _ in ie 
tierrez Lleras, and Concertino for an organ and or- glass for perfect decoration, y/ IN 
chestra, by Miguel Bernal Jimenez. nothing excels the products ‘ae ARDE 
The excellent performance of three Mexicon so- ae d mtCwA CM MEIC 
loists is worthy of repeated mention: Angelica Mora- 
$ les, interpreting the Concerto No. 1 for a piano and 
n orchestra by Emil Sauer; Maria Teresa Rodriguez, LUNAS VELARDE, 5. A. 
= executing Beethoven’s ‘‘Emperor’” concerto, and Sal- ’ : 
s vador Ochoa that of Poulene’s ‘‘ Alborada.”’ Heliotropo No. 155 México, D, F. 
n Oralia Dominguez, alike in Verdi’s Requiem as 16-02-36 38-09-19 
d in Bach’s Misa, deeply confirmed our previous opinion. ‘ . 
y She is a singer of opulent gifts. We submit praqpete on request and free of 
\- The splendid ability revealed by the youthful obligation on your part. 
\- conductor Luis Herrera de la Fuente was another gra- 
e 
id ' 
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responsible position in order to fill the place formerly 
held by the disbanded Symphony Orchestra of Me 
xico. Its components include some of the ‘most select 
musical talent in our midst. 


The two guest leaders, Pittaluga and Collaer, al- 
ternated with Sandi, Moncayo and Herrera de la Fuen- 
te in conducting the season’s eight programs, each 
contributing an element of novelty and subjecting 
the orchestra to veritable tests. 


In all, the season was undeniably an artistic suc- 
cess. And yet, despite its brevity (seventeen concerts 
as compared with twenty-five or more that were offer- 
ed in bygone seasons by the Symphony Orchestra of 
Mexico) and the very reasonable admission prices, the 
attendance was considerably below what one would 
expect. Recalling the abundant public which atten- 
ded the symphony concerts in former years, it is 
hard to explain the present indifference. For, surely, 
there has been no diminuition in our quite exten- 
sive musically appreciative public. Nor have we had 
a plethora of musical attractions. Why is it then, 
we must ask ourselves, that the only formal sympho- 
ny season this city has to offer in the course of a 
year fails to arouse the public response it so fully 

~deserves? 

Faulty promotion might provide a plausible ex- 
planation. Insufficient or ineffective publicity. And 
there might be other secondary reasons, which, having 
no practical bearing on the attraction itself, also 
tend to discourage attendance. I have, for instance, 
for years entertained the notion that the peculiar 
stage setting employed by the Bellas Artes for sym- 
phony concerts, despite its acoustical excellence, 
exerts a depressing effect on the audience. 

It may be argued of course that good music is 
still good even if it is performed inside a barn, and 
that people go to concerts in order to enjoy music 
and not to contemplate scenery, And yet it can be hard- 
ly denied that the unpainted plyboard contraption 
wherein the orchestra is presented at the Bellas Ar- 
tes is so conspicuously obtrusive, so altogether anti- 
aesthetic that no matter how deeply one might beco- 
me immersed in the music it cannot be obliterated 
from one’s vision. And in the end it becomes some- 
thing of an eye-sore. I know that we live in an age 
of purely functional architecture and decor, when all 
ornamentation is usually regarded as superfluous. 
Sut the clashing contrast of this odd rustie contri- 
vance with the ornate marble and plush of the Pa- 
lacio is so enormous that I am sure it arouses among 
the audience a sense of unease, which perforce must in- 
terfere with its enjoyment of music. 


The government is spending a_ considerable 
amount of money in keping the National Symphony 
Urehestra in function. Would it not be worth while 
to divert a comparatively small sum from this amount 
to design and build a suitable setting for its perfor- 
mance? I for one am inclined to believe that it would 
turn out to be a quite profitable investment. 
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Art and Personal Notes 


ALERIA Arte Moderno (Plaza Santos Degollado 

16-C) presented during the foregone month a 
very impressive group of paintings in tempera and 
oil. by the gifted Mexican artist Manuel Gonzalez Ser- 
rano. Imaginatively combining realism with surre- 
alist minutiae, this artist achieves a greater depth 
and dimension in his newest work. A portrait of a 
noted local psychiatrist provided the focal point of 
this very unusual show. 

Following this exhibition this gallery offered a 
rather somber collection of prints—ail diversely deal- 
ing with the subject of death—by Alberto Garcia 
Maldonado. 


H OWARD LEIGH, the American painter who for 
quite a number of years has been living and paint- 
ing in Mexico, exhibited last month a very fine col- 
lection of water colors at the Galeria Romano (Jose 
Maria Marroqui No. 5). In these he depicted with 
verve and a dazzling palette landscapes and scenes of 
native life in Oaxaca, Chiapas and Guerrero. 


ALERIA Libreria Juarez (Avenida Juarez No. 

102) initiated its activities with a posthumous ex- 
hibit of works by José Clemente Orozco, all of which 
belong to the collection of Dr. Alvar Carrillo Gil. 





INETEEN paintings—portraits and genre scenes 
N —hy Cordelia Urueta, comprise the current ex- 
hibit at the Salon de la Plastica Mexicana (Calle de 
Puebla No. 154). Following in the general lineaments 
of contemporary Mexican realism, the art of this paint- 
er stands out for its rhyhmie composition and the fine 
tonal quality of color. 
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A COLLECTION of prints, drawings and water co- 

lor paintings by the Chilean artist José Venturel- 
li is being currently exhibited at the Galeria de Arte 
Mexicano (Calle de Milan No. 18). 


p AINTINGS and sculpture by Mathias Goeritz, the 

German abstractionist who is teaching architectu- 
re at the University of Guadalajara, are being shown 
at this time by the Clardecor Gallery (Paseo de la Re- 
forma No. 226). 


T HE one-man show of paintings by Juan O’Gorman, 

presented during the foregone month at the Mu- 
seo Nacional de Artes Plasticas of the Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, will continue through the current month. 


A VOLUMINOUS exhibit of paintings in oil by 
Helmut Hoffmann, a German painter who has 
taken up art in Mexico four years ago, may be seen 
at the Cireulo de Bellas Artes (Avenida ,Juarez No. 
58) Entirely self-taught and obviously endowed, this 
painter has mastered his craft admirably well. While 
practically all of the seventy-five large and small ean- 
vases assembled in this exhibit are representational 
and decorative in essence, there are traces of tentative 
interpretation in quite a few of them. 


IVE young and very able painters are represented 

in the group exhibit sponsored this month by the 
National University at the Biblioteca Nacional (Cor- 
ner of Avenida Uruguay and Isabel la Catdélica). Ida 
Meusnier, Eva Jacob, Alfonso Corona, Jose Manzano 
and Rail Kampfer, all of whom are university stu- 
dents and painters by avocation, make up this gifted 
group. 


A BSTRACT compositions by Alejo Ortiz, a painter 
whose work has not been exhibited here in quite 

a few years, may be sen during this month at the Ga- 

leria Arte y Decoracién (Calle de Lisboa No. 32). 
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however, as we sat smoking in the studio, I casually 
asked him what he meant by it. Kathleen replied for 
him, 

‘‘Gabriela? Why yes. That’s what it really 
amounts to. She is, you see, not our servant in the 
strict sense of the word. That is, we pay hcr wages 
and she has her little room on the roof, but she is 
really, you might say, our property. We didn’t hire 
her the way you’d hire a servant. She was actually 
given to us.’’ 

Frankly curious by then, I asked her how it hap- 
pened. 

‘*T suppose it’s one of those things that can hap- 
pen in Mexico,’’ she said. ‘‘It seems that all! her life 
she had been given away here and there, something 
like a chattel, passing from hand to hand, until she 
finally ended up with us. We got her through the 
Spaniard who runs the corner grocery. I had been 
looking for a servant and asked him if he knew of 
someone he could recommend. He said yes, he knew of 
a girl that might do, though she was a little strange 
—‘un poco rara’—-and of course it would be up to her 
relatives: they would have to be persuaded to let her 
come. They could not keep her any longer, he said, 
because they were in strained circumstances and had 
to reduce their expenses, 

“‘T asked him what he meant by ‘un poco rara,’ 
and he inferred that she was not quite normal, that 
she was mentally arrested, but that she was fully 
trustworthy and able to do housework, for even if her 
reasoning was defective, she almost always did the 
instinetively right thing. He knew that because he 
had observed her as she came to his store tv do the 
daily shopping. Iler relatives, he said, had entrusted 
him with the matter. They wanted to find a place 
for her where she would be assured of a good home 
and kind treatment. And as to wages, just modest, 
food, shelter and clothes would be sufficient. 

‘‘Naturally, I was curious,’’ Kathleen continued. 
‘*And so I asked him to tell me more about her. The 
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Spaniard, who seems to. be well informed about. al- 
most everything that happens in the neighborhood, 
told me her story. She comes of a quite respectable 
family, he said, that after a streak of bad !uck and 
disaster—the revolution and all. that—finally went 
on the rocks. Her grandfather was a university pro- 
fessor, and they are still using his textbooks in his- 
tory classes. Her father and mother died one right 
after the other when she was a child, and she and 
her brothers and sisters—they were six in all—were 
parvelled out among relatives, 

‘Gabriela was probably the least lucky of the 
six. |-suppose that her arrested mind unfitted her for 
schoohag, or that her relatives—and they were dis- 
tant relatives at that—were either unwilling or un- 
able to give her the special care she needed, or at least 
to teach her how to take care of herself, because she 
went to ruin even before she fully grew up. She was 
abducted by some man and abandoned by him when 
she had a child. The relatives placed the chi'd in an 
orphanage and gave Gabriela away to an institution 
—a kind of correctional school conducted by nuns. 
It was there that she learned to embroider and to 
do invisible mending and to make delicious strawber- 
ry preserves. Some vears later her relatives took her 
out of the place. and from there on she passed from 
one to another kin household until she came to us. 
It was a kind of risky experiment to take her in. I 
was afraid at first that she might turn out to be use- 
less. But she is really a wonderful help.’ 

‘She is a gift from the gods,’’ Jeffrey interject- 
ed. We ‘d be lost without her.’’ 

**Ves,’’ Kathleen said. ‘‘She is a great help. And 
the children simply adore her. She plays with them 
by the hour, and they are always so happy together.’’ 

‘*And I ‘Il tell you why,’’ Jeffrey remarked. ‘‘It’s 
because she is a child herself. A grave child, charm- 
ing in manner, charitable in heart. She is guided 
by the unspoiled intuitiveness of childhood and her 
mind is a thing of... of simple enchantment, alive 
with endless wonders. It is this combination of per- 
eeptive childishness and frustrated maternalism that 
makes her such a delightful companion for the child- 
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ren... They can understand her always, even if we 
sometimes cannot... And there is another thing,’’ 
he added thoughtfully. ‘‘I am sure that she belongs 
among the;counted tew people who actually under- 
stand and appreciate my paintings... I have caught 
het many times standing as if enthralled before one 
of my canvases. It’s the same unspoiled intuitiveness, 
I suppose; this mind of simple énchantment, which 
gives her the comprehension so many others 'ack...’’ 


I did intét:‘see the Bowens often throughout the 
ensuing several years they lived in Mexico, but. during 
my ‘infrequent Visits’ I came to realize that Gabriela, 
‘‘the womati who had been given to them,’’ was much 
more’ than’a ‘dependable servant for Kathleen and an 
excellent playmate for their children. As unbelievable 
as it seemed, [ eventually became convinced that the 
role of this, frail and.sickly little woman was indeed 
that of a stiexdy buttress for the precarious rickety 
structure their household defined. She was, in fact, 
their slave! as welt as their master. 


Her presence exerted its influence on the entire 
unstable, arrangement of their lives: it was palpable 
in the barren’ atmosphere of the place like a gust of 
fresh air running over a torrid waste. It was a stran- 
ge and alien presence, which implied a charge, a grave 
responsibility, thus Iending an element of reality 
to the ititrinSic unreality of their lives. Frequently 
ailing—shé ‘was ‘suffering from progressive anaemia 
and eventually: became a:virtual invalid—, the inten- 
se preoccupation she caused them was in itself a be- 
nison, for it took them away from themselves and 
their own inescapable worries. She became for them 
an imperatiw®’ tieed, for’she made them forget the tra- 
gie purposeléskiess’ of their ‘existence by giving them 
‘an added predominant concern, by providing them 
with a substitute’ for a vital goal, by giving them, at 
‘least for ie present, something to live for. To be 
, sure, she: as \A ‘propitious incident, a strange intru- 
sion, which held them qa while. longer together. For 
-when she was gone—and I never could make myself 
believe that itiwas'a mere eoincidence—they fell apart. 

Jeffrey Jeft.Mexico shortly after she died. He 
went to Chicago, supposedly in order to arrange an 
exhibit. But he.meverscame: back. I don’t know if 
Kathleen and the children ever joined him afterwards, 
for they remained‘in Mexico about a year after he left, 
and IT have lost trace of them completely since their 
departure, ete 
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Sefior Ong and sefior Ha... 


Continued from page 24 


the bus. A warm, mistlike rain moved downward 
through the air, falling so softly that it was inaudi- 
ble even in the stillness of the deserted plaza. At one 
point white they waited Nicho got up and went to 
the main street in search of some candy. As he came 
out of the shop, a little man carrying a brief case 
walked quickly past and crossed the street. It wag 
Sefior Ha. 


While they sat eating the candy a battered sedan 
came out of the main street and bumped across the 
plaza; on the edge of its back seat, leaning forward 
talking to the driver, was Sefior Ha. They. stared. 
The car turned into the road that led up the moun. 
tainside toward the town, and disappeared in the 
twilight. 

‘‘He’s going to tell Sefor Ong!’’ eried Nicho 
suddenly. He let his mouth stay open and stared at 
the ground. 

Luz squeezed his arm. ‘‘You don’t care,’’ she de- 
elared. ‘‘They’re only Chinemen. You’re not afraid 
of them.’’ 

He looked blandly at her. Then with scorn he 
answered, ‘‘No!’’ 

They talked very little on the ride up in the rain. 
It was night by the time they arrived in the town. 
Wet and hungry, they went down the street toward 
the bridge, still without speaking. As they crossed 
the river Nicho turned to her and said, ‘‘Come and 
have dinner at my house.’’ 

**My sister i 

But he pulled her roughly along with him. Evex 
as he opened the front door and saw his aunt and 
Sefior Ong sitting inside, he knew that Sefior Ha had 
not been there. 

‘*Why are you so late?’’ said his aunt. ‘‘You'’re 
wet.’’ Then she saw Luz. ‘‘Shut the door, nifa,’’ 
she said, looking pleased. . 





While they ate in the covered part of the patio, 
Sefior Ong continued with what he apparently had 
been saying earlier in the evening, ‘‘...she looked di- 
rectly at me without saying a word.”’ ; 

‘“Who?”’ said his aunt, smiling at Lug. . 

‘The’ Fernandez woman. This afternoon,’’ Sefior 
Ong’s voice was edged with impatience. ‘‘For me 
that is proof enough. She’s getting it somewhere else.”’ 

Ilis aunt snorted. ‘‘Still you’re looking: for proof! 
Nifia, take more meat.’’ She piled extra food on Luz’s 
plate. 
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‘‘Yes, there’s no doubt now,’’ Sefior Ong conti- 


ued. 

. ‘‘What beautiful hair! Ay, Dios!’’ She smoothed 
the top of the girl’s head. Nicho was ashamed: he 
knew that he had invited her to dinner because he 
had been afraid to come home alone, and he knew 
that his aunt was touching her hair only in order 
to bring herself good luck. He sighed miserably and 
glanced at Luz; she seemed perfectly content as she 
ate. 
Suddenly there were several loud knocks on the 
front door. Sefior Ong rose and went into the sala. 
There was a silence. A man’s voice said, ‘‘Usted se 
lama Narciso Ong?’’ All at onee there followed a 
great deal of noise; feet scuffled and furniture scraped 
on the tile floor. Nicho’s aunt jumped up and ran 
into the kitchen where she began to pray very loudly. 
In the sala there was grunting and wheezing and then, 
as the racket grew less intense, a man said: ‘‘ Bueno. 
Ihave it. A hundred grams at least, right in his pock- 
et. That’s all we needed, my friend. Vamonos.”’ 

Nicho slid down from his chair and stood in the 
doorway. Two men in wet brown ponchos were push- 
ing Senor Ong out the front door. But he did not 
seem to want to go. He twisted his head and saw 
Nicho, opened his mouth to speak to him. One of the 
men hit him in the side of the face with his first. 
“Not in front of the boy,’’ said Sefior Ong, wriggling 
his jaw back and forth to see it it was all right. ‘‘Not 
in front of the boy,’’ he said again thickly. The other 
man slammed the door shut. The sala was empty. 
There was no sound but his aunt’s wailing voice in 
the kitchen, erying aloud to God. He turned to look 
at Luz, who was sitting perfectly still. 

“‘Do you want go home?”’ he said to her. 

““Yes.’?’ She got up. His aunt came out of the 
kitchen wringing her hands. Going over to Luz she 
laid her hand briefly on the white hair, still mutter- 
ing a prayer. 

‘Adios, nifia. Come back tomorrow,’’ she said. 

There was still a light rain falling. A few insects 
sang from the wet leaves as the two silent children 
passed along the way to the house where Luz lived. 
When they rapped on the door it was opened imme- 
diately. A tali thin girl stood there. Without speak- 
ing she seized Luz with one arm and pulled her vio- 
lently inside, closing the door with the other. 

When Nicho got home and went into the sala, 
his first thought was that Sefior Ong had returned, 
but the next instant he felt that he was in the middle 
of a bad dream. Senor Ha was sitting there talking 
with his aunt. She looked up tearfully. ‘‘Go to bed,” 
she commanded. 

" Sefior Ha reached out from his chair as Nicho 
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passed and caught his arm—caught it very tightly. 
‘*Ay!’’ said Nicho in spite of himself. ‘‘One moment,’’ 
said Sefior Ha, still looking at Nicho’s aunt and never 
for a second relaxing his grip.. ‘‘Perhaps this one 
knows.’’ And without turning his face toward Nicho 
he said: ‘‘The police have taken Seficr Ong to prison. 
He will not come back here. He hid something in 
this house. Where is it?’’ 

It seemed as though the hard fingers would cut 
through his skin. His aunt looked up at him hopefully. 
He felt suddenly very important. 

‘‘There,’’ he said, pointing to the calendar. 

Sefior Hla rose and yanked the pretty girl down 
from the wall. In an instant he had the yellow enve- 
lope in his hand. As he examined its contents, he said, 
**Is there any more?”’ 


**No,’’ said Nicho, thinking of the envelope ly- 
ing in the safety of his tree out there in the rainy 
night. Sefor Ila began to twist his arm, but the 
thought of his secret made him feel strong; his pain 
and his hatred flowed into that feeling of strength. 
Hie stood stiffly and let Sefor Ha hurt him. A moment 
later Sefor Ha let go of him and gave him a violent 
push that sent him halfway across the room. ‘‘Go to 
bed,’’ he said. 

When Nicho had gone out and closed the door 
Senor Ha turned to the aunt. ‘*Tomorrow I shall come 
back with my elothes,’’ he said. ‘‘It is not good to 
have a boy around the house doing nothing; he gets 
into trouble. From now on he will deliver it—there 
will be no one coming to the house.”’ 


*‘But if the police catch him ,’ she objected. 


‘*There will be no trouble with them.’’ He picked 
up his brief case and went to the door. She looked 
after him with frank admiration and sighed deeply. 
“You won’t stay tonight?’’ She said the words timid- 
ly and they sounded strangely coquettish. 

‘No. The car is outside waiting for me. Tomor- 
row.”’ Ife opened the door. Rising, she went and took 
his hand, pressing it warmly between her two hands. 
‘‘Tomorrow,’’ he repeated, 


When the ear had driven away and she could 
no longer hear it, she closed the door, turned off the 
light and went out in the patio, where she got into 
a hammock and lay swinging gently back and forth. 


An intelligent man, she said to herself. What 
good luck! She stopped swinging a moment. Good 
luck! Of eourse! Dionisio must bring her to the hou- 
se again one day very soon. 





The town went on being prosperous. The Indians 
kept coming down from the heights with money, the 
thick jungle along the way to Mapastenango was hack- 
ed away, the trail widened and improved. Nicho bought 
ai packet of little envelopes. Far down the river. he 
found another hollow tree. Here he kept his slowly 
increasing store of treasure; during the very first 
month he picked up enough money on the side to buy 
Luz a lipstick and a pair of dark glasses with red 
and green jewels all around the rims. 
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On Cocos Island... 

Continued trom page 20 

Coeo could no longer swallow—she couldn’t even 
walk—and we carried her outside the hut. By now 
she was a sick dog. She remained in her bunk until 
noon the next day. But after that she ate her food 
as a sensible dog should. 

After a time it became increasingly difficult to 
find absorbing things to do and make. 1 carved a rus- 
“vic siga ‘‘Broadway,’’ and nailed it to a coconut tree 
in front of the hut. Attracted by the hammering Gin- 
ger came out to see what was going on. ‘‘The final 
touch,’’ I said. ‘‘Every town has a Broadway. Here 
it is.’’ 

For the moment there seemed to be no more 
worlds to conquer on Cocos. We began to feel con- 
stricted. In a small way the same thing was happen- 
ing to us that happens to society at large when its 
activities reach a stalemate. During our busy creative 
period we had been happy. In theory, we should have 
been happy in the enjoyment of the things that we 
had created, since all the world agrees that leisure 
plus security is the summum bonum, the ultimate aim 
of human activity. Well, we had it, and by all the 
rules we should have been happy. That we were not 
was not altogether due to the conditions of life on 
Cocos. Happiness is an active principle; it comes from 
the harmonious exercise of all the faculties. It seems 
that the stream of life turns back upon the man who 
fails to use it. Freedom from life’s uncertainties and 
hazards wasn’t the ‘good life’’ at all, we found. 

We went into the hut one day, and sat down upon 
the lounge to talk it over. We were both suffering 
from the same illness ;we were restless and bored. 
‘‘Well, let’s try exploring next month,’’ Ginger sug- 
gested. ‘‘The island has never been accurately map- 
ped and thoroughly explored—authorities say it can’t 
be’ done because the cliffs are unsealable. I’d like to 
see if there is a lake in the unexplored interior.’’ 

The accounts of this lake always had a mytholo- 

gical flavour that had filled us with the greatest scep- 
ticism. One of the hoards of pirate gold is supposed 
to. be cached on its shores. How this could be done, 
in view of the fact that empty-handed men have been 
unable to seale the cliffs, has never been satisfactorily 
explained. One tale that recounts how two shipwreck- 
ed‘sailors found the lake, built a thatched hut on its 
shores, and made a dugout in which they hunted ducks, 
is one of the minor masterpieces of Cocos’ fiction. 
Why two shipwrecked sailors would travel inland to 
set up housekeeping on the shores of a tiny lake was 
never made clear. For ducks to fly three hundred 
and fifty miles across storm-tossed waters to take 
.up residence upon a lake on a little island onlv four 
‘miles in diameter was an added touch that would dis- 
eredit even a duck’s intelligence. 
We laid in a good supply of food so that we should 
not have to spend so much time foraging, and on the 
first clear day started up the stream which ran heside 
the hut. It easeaded down the rugged, jungle-covered 
mountains that formed the canyon through which it 
coursed. 

For a mile we followed what had once heen a 
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trail probably used by treasure hunters, but now go 
overgrown tuat we had to cut our way. Lhe stream s 
banks were lined with a dense growth of vines, lerns, 
and tail trees. ‘Lhe lerns were iniested with red tire 
alis, an exceptiouaily vicious variety. ‘lhey do not 
raise We.is, as Go many kinds of Jungie ants, but cau- 
se a paiuiui rash. by carefully cutung a truii wide 
enouga to avoid brusning agasmst the terns we man 
ageu LO escape Most ol these pests. } 

‘These anis, and a littiie gnat that made its appear- 
ance in great swarms at each iuil moon, were ine en- 
ly inseets that ever troubied us on the isiand. ‘I‘here 
are no snakes and we jound only one variety of spi- 
der. It was large, sometimes three inches in diameter, 
but harmiess. We could seldom get close to one, if 
we touched it with a twig, it wouid run. 

The ouly other mammals besides the deer and the 
pigs were cats and rats. The cats were of the comes- 
tic variety gone wild, and would not prey upon the 
rats, eating instead the young pigs and birds. At 
low tide ticre are a number of round stones exposed 
on the beach, and often at dawn or just after sunset, 
we would see one of these stones come to liie in a 
wild leap upon some unsuspecting bird. The cats eur- 
icd up among the stones until a bird approached with- 
in Jeaping distance; then the cat unwound like a 
coiled steel spring and brought it down. 

Colnett said, ‘*The common ratts were in great 
abundance, as we found many of their nests on the 
tops of trees we cut down.’’ They were still in *‘ great 
abundanee’’ during our sojourn on the island. They 
lived for the most part on coco-nuts. They elimbed 
the trees, gnawed off the nuts, chewed a hole through 
the husk, and ate the meat. When the hole was large 
enough they crawled inside and finished the job. 

Our greatest difficulty with the rats was to pre- 
vent them from gnawing holes in our pillows to get 
at the seeds of the tree cotton with which they were 
stufied. Ginger made several attraetive pillows for 
the lounge and the rats soon discovered them. We 
trapped them, but we had to use a different kind of 
trap each time to fool them. Onee a rat was caught 
in one type of trap, all the others gave it a wide 
berth. We kept them out of the garden by hanging 
the captured rats at the points where the others en- 
tered. 

Another (Cocos legend is the size and ferocity of 
the land crabs. But even this is under dispute. One 
treasure hunter.. who lived on the island during the 
expedition of 1952-53, says that he never saw a land 
erab during all that time. Another one-time resident 
of Cocos says they meet you on the beach, and almost 


‘“‘bite your toes off.’’ Colnett reportec ..and com- 
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mon land crabs in great plenty.’’ And Colnett was 
right. ‘I'he isiand is intested with crabs, but they are 
harmless to man. It is sometimes reported that they 
climb the ecoco-nut trees, gnaw otf the nuts, and open 
them as do the rats. With this we do not agree. While 
we sometimes found crabs in the trees, we doubt that 
they go there for nuts. We tried feeding the crabs 
in Ginger’s aquarium coco-nut meat, but they wouldn’t 
touch it; their preference was for green vegetables 
—tender growing plants. 

The most notable things on Cocos were the ferns. 
They came in every type, size, and variety imagin- 
able, from giant tree ferns to tiny parasitic ferns that 
grew on the trunks of trees. An elephant-eared va- 
riety grew occasionally on the boles of palms. 

About two miles up the stream from camp, we 
heard the roar of a waterfall. Scrambling up over the 
boulders that filled the narrow gorge, we came upon 
the most beautiful cascade that we had ever seen—lo- 
velier than any in the Great Plateau country. It was 
set in a deep box canyon as in a picture frame. A 
great log wreathed in ferns had fallen across the 
head of the gorge, and ferns lined the steep canyon 
walls. The waterfall tumbled down into a deep eme- 
rald pool fringed with peridot-coloured mosses and 
ferns. It was not high—perhaps a hundred feet—but 
its beauty lay in its perfection rather than in the spec- 
tacular nature of its descent. 

Ginger tugged at my arm, ‘‘Dan, you see it? Look, 
there’s a lovely woman.’’ Puzzled, I turned. ‘‘No, no,’’ 
Ginger said, ‘‘in the falls. Look towards the top, and 
you can see her face and shoulders sculptured in the 
rock; the lacy sprays of the water form her tresses 
and skirt.’’ Then, I, too, could see her, her face turn- 
ed towards the top of the falls. ‘‘Our Lady of Cocos,”’ 
Ginger named her, 

I sat down on a rock, and on the map of the island 
that I was making inserted the legend, ‘‘Our Lady of 
Cocos Falls.’’ 

The next morning we paddled out of the chan- 
nel, formed where the bay and the river merge at high 
tide, and started towards Morgan’s Point. We were 
going to explore Chatham Bay—and way points. 

This was Coco’s first canoe ride. Since it would 
not in all probability be her last, Ginger set her on the 
deck so that she could get used to it. She had grown 
a little, but she was still a clumsy pup. She would 
walk along the edge of the deck and step over the 
gunwale with one foot, sprawl half over the side, and 
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then look at us to find eut what to do next. Her little 
face looked so funny and solemn each time her foot 
came in contact with the unsubstantial air, that we 
both roared with laughter. Coco was our daily comic 
strip. And, of course, each time that she came near to 
falling in, Ginger would reseue her. ‘‘Let her go,’’ 
[ urged, ‘‘and see what she will do. It’s better to let 
her fall in once, and get it over with, than to be al- 
ways watching her to see that she doesn’t. As soon 
as she finds out that riding in the canoe is easier than 
swimming, we won’t have to worry about her.’’ 

Finally Coco fell in with a splash. Over Ginger’s 
protests, I let the canoe drift on ahead, and then wait- 
ed until Coeo had done all the swimming that she 
wanted to do for a while, Ginger picked her up and 
began commiserating with her. Personally, I felt that 
I had done Coco a service. 


House of the Child... 


Continued from page 10 


[ had never seem a more dainty and well-kept sleeping 
room; each pillow was partially embroidered. Each 
girl had her own wardrobe built in the shape of a 
wardrobe trunk. Several were opened for us. In one 
only did I see a religious picture. All the others had 
large photographs of American movie idols. Luns 
cheon bell rang and we took our places at one of the 
long white stone-composition tables that stretched the 
length of the dining hall. As I listened to the happy 
chatter of the girls, I noted that many of them were 
full-blooded Indians. Each had a flowered green nap- 
kin. I noted the very faney and fanciful modern eloth- 
es worn by all of them, with many wearing colored 
high-heeled shoes. ‘‘Each one of them is allowed to 
choose several pretty dresses of any colors or mate- 
rials that suit her fancy,’’ Sefiora Bosques told me. 


Petty Pioneering . . . 
Continued from page 16 


all their clothes and were wading up to their waists, 
hauling the boat behind them. It took them three 
hours to negotiate one small rapid, and it would cost 
them five days of steady back-breaking labour before 
they were back in Balsas. 
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In the meanwhile our horses had been got ready 
for the last lap of our journey. The track led away 
from the river valley up a steep mountain side. The 
horses could hardly tackle the ascent, and finally we 
had to dismount, so that in the end it was we who 
dragged them to the crest. In this pedestrian way we 
struggled up some three or four thousand feet. Hav- 
ing at last overtopped the ridge, we could now descry 
in the valley below the buildings of the mine, looking 
very insignificant in the midst of this wild landscape. 
Slithering down a steep path we at last arrived at our 
destination. 

The manager, unshaved and in a battered topee, 
was there to greet us. The latest news, we learned 
with relief, was not quite as bad as it might have been. 
The mill was now working, if fitfully and with fre- 
quent breakdowns, and already several tons of con- 
centrates had been turned out and were ready to be 
shipped. Moreover—and this was really cheering 
news—a very rich vein of ore had just been discovered, 
containing such a high percentage of gold and silver 
that it would pay to ship it, after merely subjecting 
it to a process of hand-picking. Several tons of this 
pepena were actually lying in the warehouse, only 
awaiting the arrival of a sufficient convoy of mules. 

We made a hurried inspection of our domain, the 
manager leading the way. The mine proper consisted 
of several miles of tunnelling, some of the shafts having 
been sunk many years before, for this mine had heen 
worked off and on for more than fifty years. On a 
terrace below the tip was the motorand milling machi- 
nery busily at work, the heavy blue concentrate being 
separated out from the waste matter on a water-washed 
vibrating table. Lower down still on a larger térrace 
was the office, adjoining a warehouse in which the 
precious ore was stored. Our brief inspection over, 
the manager then led us to the small staff-house for 
breakfast. : 

We were ravenous after our early start and ride, 
but only black beans and tortillas were laid before us 
on the rough bare table. ‘‘We can’t get eggs here, or 
even meat.’’ the manager explained. ‘‘It is just beans 
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for breakfast, beans for lunch and beans for supper. 
You get used to them after a bit.’’ It evidently gave 
him considerable pleasure to see our consternation. He 
looked very tought, this Swede as he sat there, with 


his helmet on the back of his head, and with his legs RBes Soto Arms 


encased in heavy miner’s boots stretched out in front 


of him. Ramon Guzman No. 96, Mexico City, D. F. 
Out here in the wilds he was evidently very much : 
in his element. Every inch the manifest boss, he had, ARTURO SOTO REYES, MANAGER 


as we were to learn later to our cost, a remarkable 
hold over the workmen. In fact he could do anything 
he liked with them. In the city, clothed in a rather 
shabby suit, he had seemed, despite his great bulk, 
quite an insignificant sort of person, but here in Guer- 
rero, beyond doubt or dispute, he was the cacique of 
a little kingdom. ‘‘They all know me down here,’’ 
he told us. ‘‘Don Adolfo, they call me. They are a 
tricky lot, these Guerrero Indians, unless you know 
how to handle them.’’ Later we were able to observe 
his methods. There was nothing of the stand-offish 
white man about him, but he talked to the Indians in 
their own language, which in this part of the world 
seemed to consist chiefly and most naturally in a 
stream of abuse. Indeed, I filled a note-book with 
some of his choicer phrases. 

The two remaining members of the white staff 
climbed up the hill and sat down to breakfast. One 
of them, the timekeeper, was a Dane. During a night- 
out in Mexico City he had been persuaded to go out to 
Guerrero with our Swedish manager; and, although 
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ever, he was a good worker. The third member of Your Home in Mexico City 


this strange community was the English accountant, 
whom I had hired and sent down. Ile was a nice old 
fellow, a man of good education who, through ill health, 
had fallen on evil days. He jumped at the chance to 
go to this mine as accountant and cashier, although 
‘the pay was small and the conditions hard. There 
was nothing of the ‘‘tough guy’’ or waster about him. 

When not in the office, he would sit peacefully on the | 
verandah reading a novel—I sent him a batch each 
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month—or else playing patience, while occasionally 
he would break into a guffaw of laughter whenever as 
the boastings of the manager exceeded the limits of ( yr ) 
probability. He had developed, I found, a cordial hat- FINE B K BINDING 
red of the hig Swede. A feud between women was at All classes of Art Leather Work 
the bottom of it. 2 on Books or Cases. 
It was some days before I realized that there were We fill mail ord 
women on the premises. On several occasions I caught e fill mail orders. 
a glimpse of a feminine figure vanishing rapidly Londres No. 166, Col. Juarez 
México, D. F. 
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round the corner, and finally I could no longer con- 
tain my curiosity. So 1 tackled the manager about 
it. He looked rather shame-faced, and then came out 
into the open. ‘‘She is my girl,’’ he explaiined. ‘‘I 
met her in a cabaret in Mexico City, and she followed 
me down here. I told her to keep out of the way while 
you were here, as 1 thought you mightn’t approve.’’ 
Such delicacy of feeling came as something of a sur- 
prise from the big Swede. Next day the girl took her 
usual place at the table, the old Englishman scowling 
with fury from his side of it. 


Later I learned the whole story. The English ac- 
ecountant had brought down his old Indian cook with 
him, and aimost at once there had been rows between 
the two women. It was a nice point of etiquette whe- 
ther the manager’s mistress or the accountant’s cook 
should take precedence. Finally, after a particularly 
fierce quarrel between the two, the old cook moved 
down to the workmen’s village. The Englishman was 
furious and ‘‘fired’’ her, offering, however, as in duty 
bound, to pay her passage back to Mexico City, But 
the woman refused to go. Here in the wilds she was 
rapidly reverting to type, and was thoroughly enjoying 
herself among the miners. In the end there was a 
complete reversal of roles, The cabaret girl took over 
the kitchen and settled down happily to a quiet and 
domestic life, while the former cook established her- 
self in the village as the owner of a house of ill-fame 
which, from all accounts, did a roaring trade. 


The miners were indeed a rough lot. They had 
drifted in trom the surrounding mountains, lured by 
the promise of the meagre wage of one peso a day; 
this however, being tar more than they could hope 
to make were they to stay at home and till the barren 
land of this poverty-stricken region. They were less 
docile than the hacienda pedéns; but on the other hand 
had none of the class-consciousness of the workers in 
the large industries. Indeed they were in a very in- 
teresting stage of transition. Thirty miles away was 
the quite important mining town of Temixco, where 
there was a strong trades’ union, the officials of which 
occasionally made missionary trips into the surround- 
ing country, organizing unions among the many small 
mines of the neighbourhood. Our own workers had 
their union and the men were just beginning to stand 
on their rights, although they did not yet take them- 
selves very seriously and would usually grin broadly 
as they argued the point. They were a care-free, shift- 
less lot, drifting in from the mountains when they felt 
inclined, and seldom sticking to their jobs for very 
long. They had lost what little culture they may have 
once possessed. They were apparently without reli- 
gion of any sort—the Church never having penetrated 
very far into these wild hills—and few of them could 
read or write, There was no school nearer than Te- 
mixeo, thirty miles away. Their village consisted of 
a mere group of flimsy huts, which sprang into being 
only as we started to work the mine. There was no 
permanency about this settlement. If the mine failed, 
It would be abandoned with equal speed. Drink formed 
their one and only diversion. There was always 
a drunken orgy on Saturday evenings, when these 


Indians would think nothing of ‘‘blowing’’ away half, ~ 
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or even three quarters, of their scanty wages. How 
they lived for the rest of the week, 1 cannot imagine; 
but then how did any of the Indians manage to sur- 
vive in this grim country? 


On Saturday night we were invited to the village 

for the weekly fiesta. We scrambled down a steep 

path to find the miners assembled in the village store. 
WIRE 





it 








By the light of a swinging lantern I could see a circle 
of Indian faces, the owners mostly wearing their hair 


long, which gave them a very wild look. Most of them ROUND, SQUARE & HEX BARS 
were horribly blotched by a disease called ‘‘pinto’’ ANGLES 

which discolours the skin, but does not seem to cause CHANNEL 

other physical harm. Everybody was drinking tequi- PIPE, WATER. API 

la. The manager, however, introduced me to another EXTENDED CHAPES FOR 
drink—known in the vicinity as an arbolito, which WINDOWS 

is a corruption of the word ‘‘high ball.’’ It was per- RIVETS 

haps the only contribution that the higher civiliza- HANDRAILS 

tion had made to this primitive neighbourhood. An SHEETS, Soft and half hard 
arbolito, as far as I could make out, consisted of pure WELDING RON 

alcoho! and a little water, but at least it was a shade BRAZING WIRE & FLUX 


less fiery than the tequila. 

Presiding over the feast was an old witch of For better prices 
an Indian woman called Nicolasa who was the owner 

: ; and 

of the store. As nobody ever had any cash, she was ; 
forced to trade on eredit, and had thus become the for the best service 
most influential person in the village. Her friends 
eould get drunk to their heart’s content, but her ene- 
mies were forced to spend a ‘‘dry’’ week until the 
eoming of the next pay-day. She had her finger in 


all the village pies, and would occasionally climb up 


to the mine to whisper secrets of high politics into M Ne F ' " 4 
the ear of the manager. Herein she had her value, for eta 33 - A ado Nr 730 
if there was trouble brewing she was always the first Tels,: 12-77-72 - 35-01-32 


to know of it. 

Everybedy at this fiesta was excessively friendly. 
As the guests of honour, we listened to countless 
speeches of welcome, usually followed by a close em- 
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brace which was not very pleasant when the Indian 
who folded one to his bosom was covered with the 
‘*pinto.’? But there was nothing for it but to suffer 
smilingly. From time to time there would be a dance, 
and I remember that I found myself doing a sort of 
jig with Nicolasa in the centre of an admiring circle. 
But whether this was purely on political grounds, or 
because the arbolitos were beginning to take effect, 
I cannot distinctly recall. It was with some relief 
that we were at last able to steal away from the scene 
of festivity. The Indians were now thoroughly drunk, 
and it was high time to go. 


My investigations completed, I left for Mexico 
City, my brother-in-law having preceded me a tew 
days before. I thus travelled alone, with a single guide 
for company. Down the mountain we went, across 
the river in a ferry, past the great mine at Temixco, 
up another mountain range on the other side of the 
river valley; altogether it seemed an endless jour- 
ney. One night | spent in a small village where the 
inhabitants were all talking the old Aztec language, 
Nahuatl. Here an Indian, seeing my sun-helmet and 
thinking that I was a mining engineer, brought me a 
piece of rock, and asked me if it contained gold. There 
was nothing for it but to pretend a knowledge of a 
subject of which I was in truth profoundly ignorant. 
Next day, in the midst of quite wild country, I saw 
a man approaching on horseback who, like me, was 
wearing a sun-helmet and as he drew nearer I could 
see that he had blue eyes. From the cut of his jib 
I judged him to be an Englishman: so ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,’’ I said, as we drew abreast. ‘‘Good morning,’’ 
he replied politely, touching his helmet; whereupon 
he rode on without another word. Obviously then, he 
was an Englishman. Livingstone and Stanley had 
been positively loquacious by comparison with our 
meeting. With such incidents to relieve the monoto- 
ny of the long days, at last I reached Teloloapam on 
the edge of civilization. 


I do not intend to recount at any length the sub- 
sequent story of this mining venture. For a time every- 
thing seemed to be going well. We bought a twenty- 
ton mill, hauled the heavy parts over the mount- 
ain, and duly installed it. But it never actually went 
into action. We shipped considerable quantities of 
concentrates and ore, so that at one time the business 
was self-supporting; but it soon became abundantly 
clear that our manager. was not playing the game, 
and, with such bad communications to overcome. it 
was impossible to control him. Thus he spent money 
with a lavish hand, and, if we tightened the: purse 
strings in Mexico City, merely borrowed funds locally, 
without our authorization or knowledge. Indeed, the’: 
most ineredible things happened. 
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A ereditor—one of the local merchants from whom 
he had borrowed money—disgusted with promises of 
repayment which were never iuitilied, deciued to take 
the iaw into his own hands. Pistol in hand he there- 
upon wayiaid the messenger who was carrying the 
cash for the wages. Ur on another occasion, when 
the manager himseif rode into Temixco to fetch the 
pay-roil, he fell into a gambling game, and, having 
lost the lot, returned to the mine with the story that 
the Company had failed to send any money whatever. 
Meanwhue our Kngish accountant had quarreited so 
vioientiy with the manager that, at his request, we 
decided to bring him home. but he had grown so im- 
mensely tat on a diet of beans that he couid no longer 
ride a norse. So a stretcher had to be built for him, 
and he was carried down the mountain by four lusty 
Indians, like some Aztee chieftain of oid, 

At length the time came when there was nothing 
for it but to dismiss our manager. LBut he had the 


ground well prepared; and no svoner had he received 


our teegram than the workmen, at his request, downed 
tools, while his friends, the creditors, embargoed 
the machinery. Only a regiment ot soidiers coud nave 
dislodged the wily Swede from such a strong stra- 
tegic position. lout, if he had us temporarily vy the 
throat, we in our turn also had certain ways of get- 
ting back at him, and finally he was forced to flee 
into the mountains. I have never heard of him since. 
Work at the mine was now paralysed, and we never 
managed to get it going again, although with more 
capital behind us we might possibly have attempted 
the ungrateful task. Thus the story of this mining 
venture, like that of so many before it, ends on a 
note or sadness. 

Such a tale is, perhaps, not without a moral, apart 
from the quite obvious one that it is rash to invest 
money in small mines. This business opened my eyes 
to a new Mexico, which I had hardly known to exist, 
accustomed as 1 was to the conditions in large well- 
established industries. Consider, for instance, the la- 
bour conditions at our mine. We paid—and I make 
no secret of it—but meagre wages, and we made no 
attempt to comply with the provisions of the Labour 
Law, especially in regard to such matters as school- 
ing, health and sanitation. If a Labour Inspector vi- 
sited the mine, we gave him a drink, paid a small fine, 
and away he rode again. A highly immoral pro- 
ceeding this may seem at first sight. Actually, how- 
ever, no other course was possible. No effective busi- 
ness in such an undeveloped region could have sup- 
ported the high labour costs which full complianée 
with the law would have involved. As it was, even 
despite the use of the cheapest labour, we lost our 
money. 

The solution of the industrial problem, of course, 
lies in improving the means of communication. Drive 
a railway down the valley of the Balsas, or build a 
road, and conditions will at once be transformed for 
the better. Freight rates will be cut by half, and it 
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will pay to develop this potentially rich mining region 
on an adequate scale. Further, only then will the 
standard of living of the Indians be raised. The Go. 
vernment fully realizes the situation, and has a blind 
eye for the failure of the small investors to comply 
with the strict letter of the law. In the hinterland 
such regulations still represent an ideal rather than 
anything real; indeed, they must continue to be out 
of touch with reality in vast regions of Mexico until 
capital development on an enormous scale has taken 
place. 


Like a Leaf in the Wind . 

Continued from page 12 

togetherness, because we were alone—we went out 
together aione tor the first time in weeks. 

‘he train ran very iast through the valley and 
the bright morning sunshine, and it was full of young 
people, some of them dressed in Alpine costumes, wiin 
hatcheis and liashughts and heavy voots. ** Where are 
they going?’’ 1 asked itatael, not really caring. Where 
we are,’’ ue Said laughing, ‘‘only they like to pretend 
it is further.’’ 1 looked at them with warmer interest. 
1 wanted to pretend that, too... 

‘he car was packed and people sat on the floor 
and nearly everyone sang, while the train lurched 
around the curves and beyond the flying windows 
the cows stood motionless in the sunny vatieys, Those 
who didn’t know the song of the moment sat smiling 
dreamily and listening to the others until a song came 
along that they did know. 

Ratael sang them all. Rafael in his weather-bea- 
ten jacket that 1 love because he was wearing it the 
night I met him in Buffalo. He was smiling and look- 
ing happy, with his arm around my shoulders and his 
body pressed tight against mine because we had made 
room for a woman with a baby. 1 closed my eyes and 
leaned my head on his shoulder, to hold the moment 
more safely: the smell of leather and hair oil and 
sunshine; the pressure of thigh and shoulder, secure 
and tight; the halfchant of them all, singing Cuatro 
Milpas. 

Then, leaving the shouting, boisterous train and 
climbing up the cinder trail, the path dropping away 
from the earth and the tops of the vast pines below 
almost close enough to touch. The Sabbath quiet of 
deep woods, broken and accented rarely by voices 
and laughter of climbers above or below us. The damp, 
winey, shady air of high morning forest. 
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Half way up, squatting there among the trees 
like a mountain gnome, was a smali gnaried old wo- 
man crouched over her olias. We stopped and bought 
and drank the honey water and Rafa looked at me, 
smiling, and asked if I were tired. I laughed and 
almost shouted, in my joy. ‘‘No, I am not tired. I 
will never be tired again.’’ 

At the summit, the small holiday plaza and the 
erumbling convent. We went through it all, buying 
eandles from the children, exploring the underground 
passages, bending over under the damp low ceilings 
and crawling carefully over the slippery-rough floors. 
Here the priests were punished—how long ago? For 
what sins? The people now, the sightseers, whisper- 
ing and giggling in the sinister tombs, and Rafa let- 
ting out a piercing cat-call of sheer exuberance, dis- 
pelling the mystery. We emerged with joy and relief 
into the blinding sunshine again. 

Then, while we were eating tortas and drinking 
beer in one of the puestos on the plaza where a one- 
legged man played the marimba, Rafael said apropos 
of nothing, shattering the blessed serenity, ‘‘1 won’t 
be home tomorrow night. I’ve promised to go to 
Cuernavaca with Esperanza and her mother to look 
at a piece of land they want to buy.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Yes, all right. Isn’t that man wonderful 
on the marimba? He sounds like four men.’’ I weighed 
the bright morning behind me against his idle remark 
and I put the remark aside carefully, deliberately 
almost forgetting it. And I enjoyed the rest of the 
afternoon. We came down the mountain by the road 
bus, this time, both of us sleepy now from the climb 
in the rare, light air. 

And of course it isn’t that I am jealous of his 
cousin, Esperanza which would be completely absurd. 
But if he had known, he would have waited until 
breakfast this morning to tell me—so that I could 
have had one perfect day... 





June. 


Rafael has spent his vacation time and all the 
money we had saved for it (we had thought of going 
to Acapuleo to swim, to lie on golden beaches in the 
warm sunshine)—he has spent it all in helping to stem 
a cattle epidemic in the southern village where he has 
many relatives. 

‘‘T have to do it, Chabela,’’ he said when he left, 
and his face was set in those harsh lines of sorrow that 
I saw sometimes when I first knew him. ‘‘I have to 
go. And you cannot go with me. I will be working 
all hours, sleeping on the floor or on the ground here 
and there, eating only frijoles perhaps—’’ 
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‘*T like to sleep on the floor and I like frijoles,’' 
1 said stubbornly, 

He smiled and kissed me—a long kiss. 

‘*Have patience, Chabela,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll be back 
soon. And things will not always be like this. Per. 
haps we ean go to Acapulco in December.”’ 

‘‘There will be other people in December,’’ I said 
bitterly. 

‘‘Look, Isabel,’’ he said, his face darkening a lit- 
tle, ‘‘I lead a life of luxury and privilege here in the 
city, comparatively speaking. And when a direct ap- 
peal is made to me—an appeal for help that I am 
trained and equipped to give, I cannot ignore it. It 
is the only way I can salve my conscience.’’ 

I tried to understand—I really tried. But all I felt 
was a terrible apprehenison, almost a sensation of 
horror. Not because he was going away from me phy- 
sically, but because he was moving away from me in 
sparit—worlds away from me. 


dune. 


At night, lying in his arms, I think fiercely, ‘‘ Now 
he is all mine. Ile is a part of me and I am a part 
of him. And this can never be taken away. I am more 
to him than all else.’’ 

But always, the next day, I cannot quite believe 
it. There is someting stronger than passion, stronger 
than our married love, of which he is a part, and of 
which I can never be a part. It goes back not only 
to his birth, but to the birth of the race. A feeling 
of unity. It knits him not only to his family but to 
his fellowmen, in a way that I can never hope to un- 
derstand or feel, 

It is not merely that I am beginning life over, 
at twenty eight, in a foreign country. It is too late 
for me-—centuries too late. 


July. 


It was raining while we played chess tonight. 
Not the usual pounding storm of the season, but a 
gentle, sweet rain like an April shower in the United 
States. We sat near the open window, concentrating 
on the game. 

Suddenly there was the sound of singing below— 
singing loud and abandoned and joyous. I could tell 
by the cadence that Tomasina, Rafael’s younger sister, 
was working at the same time—rearranging the kit- 
chen shelves, I think. She often tires of the arrange- 
ment of things. She was absorted in her work and the 
singing was unconscious. As unconscious as the ab- 
stracted little smile on Rafael’s face as he listened, 
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and I could tell that some part of his interest had 
left the game. 

Then the singing stopped and she called up, abrupt- 
ly, from the patio below. Rafael gave a low, answer- 
ing whistle. 

‘‘What does she want?’’ I asked too loudly. 

‘‘Why—’’ Rafael looked surprised. ‘‘Nothing, | 
guess. Maybe she just wanted to know if we were 
here. Maybe she’s afraid downstairs alone.’’ He laugh- 
ed a little. ‘‘Come on. It’s your move.”’ 

But the room where we sat had become curiously 
still and hostile. The man across from me, the lamp 
shining on his dark face, was a stranger. The rain 
seemed furtive, now, instead of friendiy. For I was 
stabbed to the heart again, unreasonably, unnecessa- 
rily. 

The question coming up from the patio.. the 
low, answering whistle... like a secret signal in the 
night. The flow between them—the thing I do not 
understand. Rafael won the game in four moves. | 
could not even see the kings and pawns, although I 
was not erying. 

Oh, secret mysterious Mexico! Oh lover that I 
will never know—closed against me in spite of all 
your efforts and mine. Oh pain fur which there is no 
remedy... For why should not Rafael’s sister call to 
him in the night, and why should he not answer? 


September. 


Tomorrow I am going home. (Where? What 
home?) 

Last night the sinsontes sang all night in the pa- 
tio. Anselma had forgotten to bring them in, and the 
moonlight was as bright as day. It flooded in our ea- 
sement window, and I watched Rafael as he slept 
deeply, his black head dark as night against the white 
pillow. And I knew that it was not for me—this beau- 
tiful head that I love so much, nor the dark smooth- 
skinned graceful body that I love far better than my 
own. Because the feeling, quelled and disciplined at 
first, has grown savage in me. While he lay there, 
sleeping sweetly, almost smiling in his unknown 
dreams, I wanted to kill him to make him mine. I, a 
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prudent school teacher from Buffalo, New York, Uni. 
ted States of America, who has given most of her life 
to discipline of herself and of children aged ten to 
twelve or thereabouts. I wanted to kill for a jealousy 
or an envy that has no name—that cannot be discussed 
because it is so unreasoning, so without any label in 
a world of emotions long acknowledged and elucidated 
and unriddled. 

I wakened Rafael as gently as I could, with a kiss 
upon his full, soft lips. He smiled, his teeth white 
in the darkness of his face, in the full moonlight. He 
took me in his arms and said softly, ‘‘ What is it, Cha. 
bela? What is it? Were you dreaming?”’ 

**Yes,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ve been dreaming a long time.”’ 
I lay quietly in his arms for a while, and listened to 
the birds. 

“*T am going back, Rafael.’’ I didn’t say ‘‘home.’’ 
How could I say it, not knowing what it is? 

We talked until nearly dawn. Or part of the time 
we just lay there, close together, heavy with the feel- 
ing of each other, and the weight of the thing that 
had happened. 

**You would rather live alone,’’ he said. The moon 


had passed over the house by then, but the sky was 


still so light that I could see the ugly glimace ‘of de- 
spair on his face. ‘‘ Above or below or beside your love 
for me which you say with words that you have, there 
is this feeling that you want to be alone, as you were 
before.’’ 

Alone... Can one hear hearts as they break? I 
asked Rafael if he could hear mine, and he moved 
away from me on the pillow. 

**T will never understand you, Chabela,’’ he said. 
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Going to. Mexico? 


Seasoned travelers say: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There is no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time ‘on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
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it fully, becxuse you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world’s best tiavel experts—courteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to “air-conditioned’’ Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 
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